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A Dew Powder 
For Revolvers 


The Laflin & Rand Powder Company desires to call the attention 
of sportsmen te a new powder which it has just brought out. It is called 
Sporting Rifle Smokeless and is made expressly for use in Rifles 
and Revolvers that were built for black powder. With this powder 
Dr. Ashley Webber, of Brooklyn, won the 


+ =6hampionsbip at 
Sportsmen’s Show 


He says: “I consider the U. M. C. 38 service cartridge loaded with Sport- 
ing Rifle Smokeless Powder the most accurate ammunition that I have 
ever handled. *** You are welcome to use my name in conjunction with 
a cartridge that has so many points of superiority over those loaded with 
< black powder.” If you wish to take up the use of an extremely accurate 
and reliab!e smokeless powder, write us for information. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CO., New York 
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The “Big Game Killer” 


| 


Is not simply a “Repeater,” 
but a Modern Weapon, which 
is the delight of sportsmen. 
See one, or send for Catalogue 
D and learn about it. 


SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY 
Utica, N. Y. 


Baker & Hamilton, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pacific Coast Agents 
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Smokeless and ‘Crack Shot” black 
powder represent every feature requis- 
ite to a perfect load. Ask your dealer 
for the celebrated load 

The following brands of Black Ww 


“140 
Powder are unsurpassed — 


Austin Powder Co. quality at equal prices: : \ 
F ‘ *¢ Wing Shot,’’ ‘Western Sporting,’’ w 
Austin Cartridge Co. ‘‘ Wild Fowl,” Falcon Ducking.” Ws 











Cleveland, Ohio ae ee : wi 
ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS ¥ 

J. L. WHITE, Manager Western Branch Portiand, Maine. oS 
sith Security Building, St. Louis AGENTS AT ae ssanatiee, CITIES, wi 
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Articles for Sportsmen 
and Travelers 
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With cork grip 54 ‘ wy 
Try our new braided silk enameled, waterproof \ 
METAL CENTER LINE u 

Size No. 5, 4%c. per yard: size Ni per @ CUE UP H 

yard. Put up in 10 yard lengths connectes ty The Johnson Sleeping Bag 











- ~ 7 All kinds of Tents, Sleeping Bags, Clothes Bags, Ground 

bd TH E H . H. KI F FE co *< Cloths, Covers, Primus Burners and Utensils, Air Mattresses 

bs — I , a and Cushions, Hair Camp Mattress, Camp Furniture, Camp 

Ld 5 23 Broadw ay ’ New Y ork w Stoves. Any Canvas work done to order. ‘ 
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HUNTING, GOLF or 


Genuine Siberian FUGOGE wacus amt. 


Absolutely Waterprooftothe Top. Nothing So Good Ever Produced Before at Any Price. 


This is a Special line of Loots and Shoes in every way. Special waterproof leathe1 oan anhydrous soles, 
special lasts of new design, special stitching, special lining, in fact, every point of shoe wort s been studied to 
give each a special value. The resul isa shoe as strong as steel, yet pliable and soft as kid, gr seotul te the eye and 


easy on the toot, and will outwear any two ordinary shoes 


































THE LEATHER 1s the Siberian Moose. Costs more than any other, and guaranteed 
waterproof. THE SOLEs are of the best anhydrous oak stock, made water, roof by 
patented process. ‘THR STITCHING will not rip. The bottoms are hand-sewed with 
Barbour’s :xtra heavy waterproof flax. The uppers are stitched and then double 
stitched with pure silk. BELLOWS TONGUES of the best Moose stock are used 
the shoes waterproof tothe top. THE LININGS are of finest russet calfskin, adding 
warmth and strength. ENGLISH BACKSTAYS, EXTRA HEAVY EYELETS, “BULL DoG 
Tors, PRATT FASTENERS, ETc. ry approved shoe point will be found in them 

MADE IN THE FOLLOWING STYLES: 

No. 1. Cavalry Style, is the finest hunting boot ever ;roduced Height is 
about 18 inches in back and severai inches higher in front. Dec p side gusset lacings 
at top and an admirable boot in every respect Average weight ready tor shipment, 
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> Ibs. Stock patternisa rich, dark Russia tan, with bull-dog toes, and D width 

Price, per pair, S12 net. Special pairs made to measure, $1 extra 

No. 2, Hunter Style. A favorite in many quarters, because it is easy to get on 
and off, having wide bellows tongue and lacing all the way up the front. They are 
shorter than No, 1, being about inches high, aud weigh 4 Ibs. packed. Price, per 
pair, S10 net. 

No. 3. Hunter's Style Short Boot. A new departure Something between 
a boot and a shoe They are 12 inches high Have the side lacing like the No. 2, 
and a most useful boot in the woods. They weigh 34, Ibs. packed. Price, %8.50, 

No. 4. Sporting aud Walking Shoe. No better shoe made 
bristles with good points. Whether you use it as a waterproof tramping 
in the woods or a wet weather storm shoe in the country or an every day 
walking shoe in the city, it still stands at the head of its class, sheds water 
like a duck, and wears and wears and wears, Nota thing ghted in the 
make-up, not a single good shoc po int left out rhe coloris Pay Ree dark 
Russia tan and Will take a nice gloss alter it has bee n polished a few 
times. They are ginches high and weigh 314 Ibs. packeu for 
shipment. Price, per pair, 7.50. (See illustration 

lixpress must be paid by the purchaser. Made to meas 
ure pairs $1 additional. Catalogue with further descriptions 
and measurement blank free 


HENRY C. SQUIRES & SON, 20 Cortlanct St., N. Y. 
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FIELD AND STREAM 


VOL. IV. 


W.S 

O-NIGHT, by cne of the whims 
of fortune | am in Pittsburgh— 

the city of smoke and iron. 

don’t know a soul in the town, and I don’: 
know exactly why | stopped in Pittsburgh 
any more than! know why I didn't go on 
FIELD AND STREAM 
has proved good company for the last 
two or three hours, and perhaps the open 
grate with its queer little gas flames lap 
ping up in red and blue, twisting together 
until they resemble some other fires of 
long ago, has had something to do with 
my present state of mind. Maybe it was 
the cigar, too, that helped conjure up a 
picture from that mental gallery we call 
the past. At any rate I’m minded to tell 
you a simple tale of another land. First 
let me say that for all these long years 
since I used to “play hookey” and invent 
tales to cover a suspicious dampness 
about my hair when mother looked as 
kance, up to the present time I have been 
a wanderer, here to-day, gone to-mor 
row. Why? Fancy and a discontent 
with any fixed place, perhaps. Perhaps 
it is a love for change with a decided 
leaning toward the wild places of the 
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to some other place 
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earth. ‘hat is the I'm in Pitts- 
burgh now and it was the reason I shoul- 
dered a sixty-five pound pack-sack and 
headed for the unknown wilderness be- 
tween Puget Sound and the ocean in far 
off Washington a few vears ago. 

| discovered several things up in that 
rugged country, among them gold an: 
onyx, copper and half a dozen other min- 


reason 


erals, multitudes of elk, deer, bear, grouse 
and trout. remember 


What | more dis- 
tinctly than anything else from that part 
of the world though, was the girl. I dis- 
covered her about miles from 
where I landed when the fussy little 
steamer lowered a boat, and set me 
ashore in the shadow of the great blue 
firs that stood in a solid front right down 
to the high tide line. 

\bout the girl? 

She was a natural girl that’s all, just a 
slip of a girl, you know, about seventeen 
vears old, sans manners, sans tailor-made 
gowns, corsets, paints, powders, curling 
irons or any of the few hundred things 
that I've noted as I passed the girl of 
civilization. She was captain, crew, and 
head packer of a mountain pack-train 


sixteen 
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consisting of a single, gentle, old, gray 
horse that she called “Bob,” and we met 
on a narow trail that clung to the face of 
a great, brown cliff with a foamy white 
river roaring and frothing away like 
mad, about eight hundred feet straight 
down below us. When she saw me with 
my pack-sack completely blocking the 
trail there in front of her horse, she 
stopped the “critter” and talked over his 
back to me in a natural way that was re 
freshing. 

“Whoa, Bob,” she said. “Say, podner 
I don’t reckon we’s goin’ to be able to 
pass jus’ hyer. Th’ hoss cain't turn 
‘round very well ‘thout bein’ some Iible 
to git int’ th’ river. “Spect “bout th’ on’y 
thing ‘et’s lef’ is fer ver to *keel-a-pie 
‘n’ back trail some.” 

She was smiling good-naturedly, too, 
though she spoke in a perfectly practical 
way considering the situation, and I saw 
the force of her logic. 

Then the pack-train consisted of a man 
a gray horse, and a girl, headed down the 
trail single file. In a few moments we 
reached a little broader place where a big 
spring gushed from the cliff and—well ! 
was tired and thirsty, you know, and ] 
slipped my pack off to rest a few mo- 
ments. Old Bob passed me and con- 
tinued on down the trail, but Artie (1 
don’t mind telling you that Artie was this 
natural girl’s name) sat down on the flat 
rock beside the spring, and began talk- 
ing to me in the pleasant mountain way 
that the people of the little valley have 
out there. 

She told me that her name was Artie 
and that she was seventeen years old— 
mind you I[ did not ask her either—that 
she had lived in those mountains ever 
since she could remember, just up the 
trail a mile or so, and that she was going 
down the trail for a sack of flour and to 
see if, “mebe they wasn't a letter.” Al- 
ready the sun’s rays were dying, and the 
mountain mists were dimming the peaks 
and valleys with their purple haze, and T 
knew the post-office was four miles back 
down the trail. 


*Kill-a-pie—Chinook word for “turn 
around.” 


STREAM 


“Aren't you afraid to tramp these 
mountains so late in the day?” | asked. 

“Afeard? Afeard o’ what?” she asked. 

“Why, bears or mountain lions or—or 
anything,” | answered. 

“Hump! Bears ‘ll run if veh give ‘em 
haff a chance ‘n’ so'll lions, too, er enny 
thing, ‘n’ b’sides I’ve got muh gun ‘f 
ennything tackles me. I reckon I'd give 
‘em a right smart tussle. Paw learnt me 
how to schute when | wasn’t more’n knee 
high to a toad, ‘n’ I bin schutin’ some 
ever sinct. I bin travelin’ this trail eve: 
sinct I kin remember, ‘n’ haint nuthin’ 
ever got me yit. Nope, guess I'll gi: 
hack erlive lessen if a tree er a rock don't 
fall on me, ’n’ I don’t reckon it will.” 

She had absolutely no such foolish 
fears as most women suffer from, and she 
possessed a sturdy self-reliance that was 
a new feature to me in one of the “weak- 
er” sex. 

After a little she said, “Well, podner, 
I got to be goin’ er Bob'll git clean t’ th’ 
store ‘fore | ketch up with him. You 
jus’ leave yer pack a settin’ right hyer on 
this hyer rock, ‘n’ gwon up t’ th’ house, 
I'll fetch yer pack on Bob when I come 
back, ’n’ itll be a heap easier ‘n luggin’ it 
fer you. “Taint more’n a mild ‘n’ a haff 
t’ th’ house, ‘n’ yuh'll find Paw ‘n Maw 
both to home. Camp down ‘long 0° us 
t’night anyways, ‘n’ as much longer as 
yuh feel like. We all’d be right glad to 
have yuh, thet’s shore.” 

She insisted on going on alone, and 
wouldn’t listen to my plea when I said 
I’d carry the heavy pack rather than have 
her try to throw it up on old Bob’s back 
when she came along there after dark on 
her lonesome way back to the little home 
in the clearing. She got the best of the 
argument in the end—had the last word 
you know,—and I went on to the cabin 
alone. I found her “Paw ’n’ Maw,” and 
right good folks they were, too, and | 
did not leave the cabin for a couple of 
days either, spending the interval in get 
ting acquainted with Artie. 

She was naturally as bright as a brand 
new dollar, and so simple-minded, so 
frank, and such good company in spite of 
her homely ways that | nearly fell in love 
with her—that is, as nearly as I ever fall 
in love I suppose. 
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We sat in the shade and talked abouc 
those great mountains which she knew a: 
an ordinary mortal knows his own door- 
yard. We talked of civilized things of ali 
kinds including the World’s Fair, until 
Artie opened wide her big, brown eyes 
and let a bit of excited red come into the 
brown of her smooth cheeks. 

We went trout fishing down in th« 
foaming river that hurtled along a hun 
dred yards from the house, and Artie 
caught the most of the fish. We shot at 
a mark, too, and for some reason Arti 
had no trouble in hitting it, while I shoi 
nearly everything else in the neighbor- 
hood except the little black spot. You 
know, perhaps, how such things will hap 
pen sometimes even if you have verv 
little trouble in beheading a grouse when 
you are all alone in the woods and you 


must shoot the head off of that grouse or 


go hungry. 


The time came when IT went on up the 


trail many miles and made a prospector’s 
camp there, all alone among those 
mighty hills. In the long days that fol- 
lowed, I climbed and climbed, and i 
broke fragments from a hundred ledges 
looking for gold in the silent hills—wish- 
ing that I might find it and dreaming 
about the day when I would take Arti 
into civilization, and let her become a 
queen among women while I paid the 
bills (with gold from my mine up ther 
in her mountains), and enjoved seeing her 
enjoy herself. 

All bubbles burst sooner or later and 
this one was shattered when the snow 
drove me out of the hills, and I began to 
hunt new scenes, wandering until I came 
to Pittsburgh, and stopped long enough 
to think again. 

Perhaps | may see Artie again some 
time but, now she is only my mountain 
memory. 


YE ANGLERS GAY 


\gain ‘tis time for rod and line 
And baited hook as well, 
Though showers may fall. the sun will shine 


O’er river, lake and dell. 


Then speed away, ye anglers gay. 


The prize is yours to gain, 


And he who waits, his luck berates 
Full oft, but all in vain. 


Ere dawn is past ‘tis well to cast 


Your wisely chosen bait. 


The wily trout’s already out 
Then what the need to wait? 
A hungry fish you'd surely wish 


li you'd be quickly fed, 


But haste is loss when once you toss 


Your bait above his head. 


Then here’s for luck and patient pluck 


Where’er the angler goes, 


\ 


A luscious meal, a loaded creel, 


A rod that burdened bows. 


And after all when duties call 


To office, shop, or store, 


A strength of will, a greater skill, 


Than e’er were yours before 


LALIA MITCHEL! 





Rr. Rev. M. N 


Y “outing” in the summer of 1898 

| was taken in the Clearwater 
Country of Idaho. Take out 

your map, find Missoula, Montana, go up 
the Bitter Root River to a station called 
Lo Lo, follow along due west up the Lo 
Lo Fork, over the main range of the Bit 
ter Root Mountains, until vou reach a 
point about midway between the Litter 
Root valley and Lewiston, Idaho, and 
you will find the location of our canp 
on the middle fork of the Clearwater 
Now having located the spot, I will ask 
the reader to join me in my experiences, 
ina trip in some respects the most mem 
orable and interesting | have ever taken 

There were three in the party, in ad 
dition to the guide and cook, all from 
Minnesota. One a professor, not only 
an expert in Greek roots, but also an 
expert in camping, climbing and fishing: 
one a young sub-freshman, who never 
had caught a trout or ventured into the 
wilderness, and the third the writer. 

In former days, in the early seventies, 
when a pioneer missionary in Montana, | 
had often looked longingly upon the 
picturesque and stupendous outlines of 
the Bitter Root Mountains, and longed 
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to cross the divide and explore the coun- 
try to the westward. It was well known 
as the home of great game, its streams 
swarming with mighty trout, and its wil- 
lerness of mountains entrancing in its 
wildness and solitude. It was well known 
Perces Indians, and some- 
what familiar to the hardy prospector, 
but bevond this it was an unknown land 
then, and even now but few have pene- 
trated beyond its borders. 

\n outing in this region had within it 
a certain spirit of adventure, which filled 
our hearts with elation and expectancy. 
We secured as a guide an old trapper, 
who although born on one of the islands 
of the Adriatic, and an Italian in all his 
ancestry, nevertheless partially con- 
cealed his identity under the Scandina- 
vian name of Jerry Johnson. He knew 
the country by heart, had trapped the dif- 
ferent branches of the Clearwater, had 
irequently wintered in the very heart of 
the mountains, with no companions for 
months at a time, had often guided par- 
ties of hunters, but whose knowledge of 
fishing was confined to the use of the 
alder stick and raw beef bait. He looked 
rather contemptuously at first upon our 


to the Nez 











TROUT 


slender split bamboos, and ventured the 
assertion that the trout in the Clearwater 
would make short work of them. He 
could not understand how a party could 
go so far simply to catch fish, and viewed 
us with scarcely veiled contempt. It is 
pleasant to record here, however, that 
Jerry became a thorough convert to the 
delights and excitement of fly fishing, 
aiter he had looked on with interested 
amazement at some of the great fights 
we had with singles and doubles in the 
foaming currents of the rushing rivers. 
Our was competent and 
proved a valuable member of the party 
in acts of usefulness outside the culinary 
department. 

As we expected to be away from any 
base of supplies for fully three weeks, it 
Was necessary to lay in quite an exten 
sive stock of substantials, the packing of 
which on the backs of the horses was a 
problem successfully solved by Jerry and 
Joe. Our “outfit” consisted of the usual 
camping impedimenta, with fishing rods 
and guns, four pack horses, and a saddle 
horse for each member of the party; of 
course there was the irepressible camera, 
with which our trip and skill would be 
handed down to coming generations. 

The start from my brother’s place near 
the mouth of the Lo Lo was on an ex- 
cessively hot August day. The dust for 
the first twelve miles was as bad as could 
be. We were tender to the saddle, hence 
long before the camping place for the 
night was reached we were almost in a 
state of physical collapse. The 
road up the Lo Lo Fork is extensively 
travelled in the summer by tourists and 
others seeking the Hot Spring baths 
thirty miles from the mouth. The stream 
itself is a beautiful one, water absolutely 
clear, with rapids, shallows and deep 
pools, all set in the frame work of a 
mountain canon. The Lo Lo formerly 
was famous for its trout fishing, but its 
convenience to Missoula and_ the 
United States Military Post has depleted 
its water, until to catch a good string 
requires patience, skill and labor. Down 
the canon through which we were travel- 
ling marched Chief Joseph with his war- 
like band in the summer of 1877. The 
place where he and his followers passed 
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wagon 
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the intrenchments and escaped unmo- 
lested out into the Bitter Root valley, is 
still pointed out. This, too, was the fa- 
mous trail by which the Nez Perces from 
time immemorial annually to 
reach the “buffalo country” over in 
Judith basin bevond the Missouri. The 
disappearance of the buffalo has retired 
the Nez Perces from their immigration, 
and the Lo Lo trail is no longer kept 
open by the tramp of their hardy ponies. 
\t noon of the second day we passed 
the Hot Springs of the Lo Lo, quite 
thronged they were with tourists. and 
then struck into the real wilderness, glad 
enough to get away from the dust 


passed 


of the 
road and from all evidences of civiliza- 
tion as well. It is the absolute freedom 
from the conventionalities of social life 
that adds the keenest zest to the enjoy- 
ment of a vacation. I am frank to say 
that I cannot appreciate the pleasure 
which some very excellent and charming 
pe yple seem to take at 
summer resort, where the restrictions 
requirements are still para- 
Give me the wilderness with its 
silence, its isolation, its solitude. Give 
me the music of the secluded water falls, 
rather than the music of the paid band 
on the hotel porch. Give me the happy 
ereeting of the graceful, careless water 
ousel, as he hops through the spray 
from stone to stone. Give me the gleam 
of the rainbow on the glistening sides of 
the darting trout, and the swift rush and 
] “coachman.” 


the fashionable 
of social 
mount. 


break as he strikes for m\ 
(jive me these and such as these in pref 
erence to all the attractions of artificial 
nvironment, and [ am content. 

\fter leaving the Hot Springs we fol 
lowed the old Nez Perces trail, into the 
mountain and over the divide between 
the headwaters of the Lo Lo and those 
of the Clearwater. Late in the afternoon 
we passed the tree upon whose sides 
were cut “Montana-Idaho,” then follow 
ing down a= swift-leaping stream we 
soon came to an open le, where in 

several divisions, under the 
pines, we made our | 
\ beautiful little stream 
Camp Creek wound its way through 
valley, and while camp was being made 
we sallied forth with our rods to provide 


Plat 
one of 1ts 
heautiful 


can p.- 


secon 
called 


the 
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trout for supper and breakfast. We found 
no difficulty in doing that. In about an 
hour | returned with over fifty in my 
creel, but such little ones, I blushed 
every time | hooked one. They were so 
tiny ; but what a feast they made! “The 
smaller the trout the sweeter the feast” 
is an old fisherman's saying, and we de- 
monstrated it at Camp Creek. 

The next morning, after obtaining as 
fully as possible a description of the route 
and trail from the guide, we left them 
io pack up, and we three pushed on. 
Nothing but the superior instinct of the 
p ofessor for scenting the trail could have 
taken us through. The timber was 
dense, the trail overgrown or covered 
with fallen trees, the bushes in the open- 
ings were twisted and twined so that the 
passage through was most difficult, the 
mountain slopes were steep and precipi- 
tous, the “blazes” on the trees at times 
most indistinct, but we came through all 
safely, and at noon, after fairly sliding 
down two miles of mountain side, came 
to the north branch of the middle fork 
of the Clearwater. Here we determined 
to wait for the packs to overtake us, but 
while we waited we improved the time. 
Although at the very unlikeliest hour of 
the day, we found the trout would read- 
ily rise to the fly, and in a short time we 
had secured a goodly number, most of 
them over half a pound in weight, and 
one landed by the Professor reaching two 
pounds or more. The water was rather 
too “straight away” with too few pools 
to make it ideal fishing, but we saw what 
the Clearwater could produce and went 
on our way rejoicing. 

The trail up the mountain from 
this point was about the stiffest and 
steepest bit of climbing I had ever 
before done, but the hardy ponies 
did not flinch, and at last we reached 
the summit. It is characteristic of 
Indian trails (of the Nez Perces trail 
in particular) that they do not follow 
along the banks of the streams, but so 
far as possible keep on the highest ridges, 
twisting and turning with every bend of 
the mountain range, and ascending to 
the top of the very highest peaks. This 
is done in order that at all times they 
might gaze far and wide to see if any 


enemies were lying in wait for them. 
You can readily see that while it made 
the trail ofttimes dangerous and difficult, 
it nevertheless gave exceptional oppor- 
tunities for glorious mountain views. 

This third day’s journey was a very fa- 
tiguing one, and we were glad enough to 
get into camp. The next day we were 
beguiled by the guide to turn off from 
the main trail to Lost Lakes, where he 
said the fishing was something particu- 
larly fine. It was a disappointment. The 
setting of the lakes in the heart of the 
mountain was superb, but the lakes them- 
selves were shallow, and the approaches 
to them marshy. They were full of trout, 
but none larger than half a pound. We 
had quite enough of it in one afternoon, 
and the next morning pushed on, regain- 
ing, aiter much hard work, the main 
trail, and camping that night on the 
very summit of a lofty mountain, from 
which the grandest view imaginable 
could be enjoyed. I wish I could give an 
idea of its surpassing grandeur and 
beauty. I counted seven ranges of moun- 
tains from our camp. It was simply a 
hilowy ocean of mountains, reaching 
as far as the eve could see. 

Bright and early the following morn- 
ing, Saturday, we leit Jerry and Joe to 
bring forward the packs, and started on 
ahead, hoping to reach the middle fork 
of the Clearwater, where we were to make 
our permanent camp, before dark, in 
order to secure trout sufficient to supply 
us over Sunday. What a day and what a 
journey it was! Along the very apex of 
a mighty mountain range, down into a 
dark valley, where, amid the somber 
shades of the pines and fir, bubbled up 
a crystal spring, then up, up, up over 
fallen timber, and through dense under- 
brush, until at last we reached the sum- 
mit of the last peak before descending 
to the Clearwater. Below us like a rib- 
bon of silver could be seen the river. 
winding its way westward between the 
impending sides of the mountains. It 
seemed but a stone’s throw below us. 
We could almost hear the laughter of 
its water. As we looked downward it did 
not seem possible that the descent could 
be made, the mountain side was so pre- 
cipitous, the frightful chasms on either 
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LUNCHING ON THE BANKS 


ON TIHlt O TRAII 


side so threatening, but Jerry had said it 
could be done, so leading our ponies we 
started down, plunging, stumbling, pant 
ing, boiling in the August sun, until at las! 
after almost two hours of continuous de- 
banks of the long 


scent we reached the 


sought-ior Clearwater. The afternoon 
Was waning, Sunday was coming on, and 
we must have fish; so forgetting our fa- 
tigue, we put together our rods, 
our flies, clambered down to the water's 
edge and made our first casts across the 
heart of a deep pool, through which the 
with and swiftness. | 


selected 


river ran force 


BIT OF RIVER VIEW LOOKING 


CASTING DOWN THI RAPIDS 

doubt if ever a fly had been cast in these 
waters before. There was all the excite- 
ment of discovery and freshness. The 
trout were there. They had received our 
message sent them from far away Minne- 
sota days before. Readily did they re- 
spond. Seon a fine two pounder was 
resting securely in my creel, tl ther 
and another, until | felt | had made sure 
of our and wearied | 
clambered up the bank, just as Joe and 
Jerry appeared with the outfit. A beau 
tiful place near a spring, underneath the 
fragrant balsams, they pitched our tent, 


then an 


Sunday feast, 
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and prepared for supper. But where was 
the Professor? He had gone up the 
stream, and disappeared from view 
around a shoulder of the mountain. I 
knew he could take care of himself, and 
would not miss his supper. After a 
while I saw him coming toward the 
camp, with a smile on his face, which 
fairly illuminated the gathering twilight. 
He had found the trout. He had filled 
his creel, and they were indeed beautiful 
specimens of Idaho products in this line. 

We were satisfied. Tired though we 
were from the eventsof a toilsome day, 
we sat and talked over its experiences, 
gloried in the scenery, and pictured in 
imagination the enjoyment which lay be- 
fore us. Nor were we at all doomed to 
disappointment. The situation was ideal, 
the river teemed with trout, the hot 
springs, both below and above our camp, 
were famous “licks” for deer and elk, 
and our bill of fare every day was made 
up of venison steaks, grouse and _ fish 
served to our liking. Here it was that in 
the late autumn of 1894 the Carlin party 
was lost, and the lone grave of the cook, 
whom they were forced to leave behind, 
was marked by a simple hewn head-log, 
placed there by some prospector in the 
following spring. Had it been the sea- 
son for hunting, or had we been hunters, 
we could have enjoved great sport with 
elk. deer and bear, fresh signs of which 
could be seen everywhere. 

lor eleven days we revelled in the en- 
chantment of this remote wilderness on 
the banks of this picturesque stream. 
lor several miles above and below our 
camp we sought out the pools and riffles 
where trout abounded, and many a fight 
had we with singles and doubles. Not 
long were we there before our novice, 
the sub-freshman, became an expert at 
casting his fly and landing his trout, as 
well as an expert in taking flying leaps 
on his horse over fallen trees, as they en- 
cumbered the trail along the mountain 


sides, 


I cannot dwell on the incidents of our 
stay. We kept careful count of the num- 
ber and size of the trout landed, although 
we returned the majority of them unin- 
jured to their native element. I have 
caught more trout and larger ones on 
other streams, but such sport as we had 
on the Clearwater would be difficult to 
surpass. An average weight of a pound 
and a half gives quite all the excitement 
one desires, especially when the number 
is large and the conditions favorable. 

I doubt if a spot more remote from 
civilization can at present be found in the 
United State. Two prospectors, who 
camped for a day near us about the mid- 
dle of August, had not heard of the cap 
ture of Santiago and the destruction of 
Cervera’s fleet the first days of July, until 
we told them. The weather was perfect, 
the days hot, the nights cool. Our beds 
of balsam exhaled fragrance and health, 
the air reinvigorated us, the sun 
us to a rich brown, and clambering over 
rocks and wading streams toughened 
and hardened our sinews. 


tanned 


We had several very exciting expe 
riences on the return journey, but space 
will not permit their rehearsal. From 
the mouth of the Lo Lo, where we 
started, it is, as we travelled, a journey 
of five days, but each day was an enjoy- 
ment because of the wildness of the coun 
try, the picturesqueness of its scenery, 
the beauty and grandeur of its forests 
and mountains. Soon this singularly at- 
tractive region will be disturbed by the 
whistle of the locomotive, and then a 
long farewell to all its weird attractive 
I rejoice to think I was there be 
Often in the long 


ness. 


fore the railroads. 


winter evenings in my study do I live 
over the incidents of that memorable 
August on the Lo Lo trail, in the heart 
of the Bitter Root Mountains, and my 
memory’s chambers are peopled with its 
fascinating images. 
as that keeps my heart ever young 


Such an experience 
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OURTEEN would-be hunters re- 
clined in gracetul attitudes in 
the cow stable and held council 
After drawing a few vigorous 
puffs on a cigarette made of corn silk 
and sweet fern, Stub spoke up. “Then it 
is decided that us fellers start to-morrow 
and go camping for three days?” 
‘That's about the size of it,” answered 
Fatty, “if our old man doesn't hear of it 
and decide it is a mighty good time to 
put in coal or dig potatoes, as he usually 


tt gether. 


does. 

Somehow something of that kind had 
interfered all summer with the boys’ 
plans. Once they were just about to start 
when Fatty saw a load of wood wending 
its way like fate toward his house, and 
knew he was in for a two-days’ sawing 
bee. As he was the proud owner of the 
leaky, old sail-boat which was to carry 
the party to the camping ground, that 
expedition had to be postponed and “de 
gang” employed themselves sitting on 
the fence encouraging the perspiring 
Fatty, and blessing his old man for inter- 
fering with their fun. 

Then Slimmy cracked his 
couldn't see without them, and as he was 
sole proprietor of the only shooting-iron 
in the party, it had to be oi ease again. 
His father had carried this deadly weapon 
all through the civil war, the cartridges 
the boys possessed didn’t exactly fit, nor 
Was its aim very reliable, and when Slim 
my shot, most of the boys preferred to be 
right behind him, but it made a most re 
sounding explosion and that counted for 
a good deal. Slimmy had quite a record 
as a hunter. Once he had shot at a deer, 
and once he thought he killed a moose. 
On close examination the moose proved 
to bea sleepy. old owl which he could 
have poked off its perch instead of shoot 
ing, but Slimmy did not think it neces 
sary to explain this to the boys, so in his 


glasses, he 


stories it ever remained a moose. 
Then Stub had the measles, and caused 


another delay. Now Stub had promised 
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to swipe all necessary fishing tackle, and 


being the minister's son the boys had 
great faith in his ability to fulfill his con- 
tract, and awaited the 
pleasure. 

But now, blissful hour! Everything 
seemed to be going smoothly. The wood 
was sawed, the boat was calked, Stub’s 
nottled face appeared once more in the 
council, and Slimmy’s glasses sat secure], 
on his crooked nose. Every boy swore 
to be at the dock at 4 A.M. with or with 
out their parents’ permission, and sai 
away on the good ship we Kid” 

r their happy hunting grounds, which 
lay two miles up the river. The 
hour of departure caused some dis 
cussion, no one knew exactly why 

y were to. start at the ungodly 
hour of 4 A.M., unless it was be 
cause it was a dark, mysterious hour and 
a -— time for unhallowed deeds 
anvway hat was the time decided on. 
| as who had obtained permission 
narched boldly down the street, the 
others joined them at intervals, sneaked 
nit of alleys, slid down porch posts, crepi 
half dressed out of cellar windows, and 
put in appearances in sundry other un 
lignified ways. 

There was Ole the Swede, Dutchy, 
Shorty, Pinkey, in fact all “de gang.” 
You mustn't think these hunters cam 

Oh, no, at home 
they rejoiced in entirely different cog 
nomens and perhaps you wouldn’t recog 
nize Dutchy in Oscar, or Slimmy in Syl 
What is the good of having a 
red-haired chum if you can’t call him 
Pinky, or a fat boy who can't be called 
Fatty? Once Slimmy’s mother remon 
strated thusly: “My son, I think you 
would show proper respect to the people 
who named vou if you would refuse to 
answer your young companions until 
hey addressed you by your proper name 
of Sylvester.” “Ma,” expostulated Slim 
my, “for the love of goodness, don't let 
the kids hear vou,” looking cautiously 


measles good 


from nameless stock. 
| 


vester. 
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around he continued, “isn’t Slimmy bet- 
ter than ‘glass-eye’ or ‘gig lamps,’ and it 
wouldn't be three days anyway before 
Sylvester would slide into Silly.” 

To return to the cavaleade marching 
down to the river. Every boy was loaded 
with enough grub to last ten boys a week. 
Where they got it must not be inquired 
into too closely, let it suffice that they 
had it. If some grocers and butchers 
found themselves a little short on weight 
they laid it to the difference in scales. 
Pinky could always find a customer for 
half the cows’ bran, and Mike knew a 
thing or two about making two extra 
quarts of milk when he delivered for his 
father. Slimmy bore aloft the precious 
gun, Stub was laden with three minnow 
pails, two dozen frogs, and four cans of 
angle worms, while skilfully concealed 
about his person was a hundred yards of 
fishing line, twelve floats, a fishing spear 
and a few trolling hooks. His only anx- 
iety was that he might forget himself and 
sit down unthinkingly, for he was bound 
to stand up until he unloaded those 
hooks. No one had ever been known to 
catch anything but a few small perch in 
that river, but the bovs believed in hav- 
ing sportsmen properly equipped. 

They stowed everything safely away 
in the “Captain Kid,” and prepared to 
hoist the sail, then they discovered that 
none of them had ever sailed a boat be- 
fore, so they concluded not to hoist the 
sail until they had rowed into the middle 
of the river. Then Captain Fatty shouted 
the order, “Lay aft, my gallant crew, and 
hoist the foretop main mizzen mast.” 
Whereupon the aforesaid gallant crew 
after much pulling and quarreling, man- 
aged to get the sail up, but great was 
their consternation when the ‘Captain 
Kid” began to glide quickly down the 
stream, for they had all made up their 
minds to sail up stream. “Can't be 
helped, mates,” feelingly remarked sail- 
ing master Stub, “if the dog-goned old 
thing wants to go down stream, down 
stream we will have to go, for I'll be 
blamed if Vll interfere with her.” They 
agreed this was pretty sensible advice, s 
down stream they went, though some of 
them doubted their abilitv to coax the 
“Captain Kid” up stream when they 


STREAM 


wanted to return, and others thought 
they might bring up in the ocean, and 
were glad they had plenty of grub to last 
until they reached Cuba. 

They sailed merrily down the river for 
about three miles, and Swipesy was just 
teling how the farmer looked when he 
saw him disappearing with his best water- 
melon, when thump! the treacherous 

captain Kid” ran into a sunken stump, 
down came sail, and the oratorical Swip- 
sey, accompanied by most of his unsus- 
pecting audience, was unceremoniously 
dumped into the vawning deep. Most 
of them had been listening with open- 
mouthed wonder to Swipsey’s interesting 
tale, and the shock came so unexpectedly 
that they forgot to close the aforesaid 
mouths until they had swallowed about 
half the river. Stub got so excited that 
he forgot himself and stepped off the 
boat into the water, too. The crew 
thought he was never coming up again, 
but finally his head appeared, and Fatty 
did the polite thing by asking him if “he 
felt wet,” for which unfeeling remark he 
was well chastized when Stub recovered 
his breath. With the aid of the ancho-, 
all the fishing line, the minnow pail and 
the scoop net all were safely landed, 
swearing and sputtering. They then 
waded to shore, and in spite of indignant 
protest three small boys were rolled on 
a log. 

“Our almanac says to remove the 
hodies from the water, place face down- 
ward on a log or barrel, and roll,” said 
Slimmy, “and it won’t be my fault if you 
kids aren’t brought to.” 

“But we ain't drowned,” wailed the 
small trio between gulps of the briny 
deep. 

“No,” sagely remarked the unrelent- 
ing Slimmy, “but you might have been.” 

They held a council of war and de- 
cided to give the “Captain Kid” a chance 
to recover its temper by leaving it 
severely alone and camping right there 
instead of going any further. They put 
up the tent and brought in the provis 
ions. The bread was well soaked, the 
cake had floated away, and the ham was 
considerably mixed up with the angle 
worms; most of the eggs were broken, 
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and Slimmy dropped the butter in a 
sand bank ; the coffee pot leaked, and thie 
salt was lost, but, as Fatty cheerfully re 
marked, “the potatoes and onions wert 
all there.” 

After supper Ole announced that he 
knew just how to make a pine bough 
bed that was “out of sight,” and before 
the boys got through with that bed they 
wished that was literally true. The 
blankets were spread and the solitary 
candle blown out. Dutchy rather 
thought the candle should have been 
“shot” out, because that was the way he 
had read cowboys put out the lights, but 
the boys had their doubts about S!immy’s 
marksmanship,and as they were all more 
or less in front of him, decided to-blow 
it out. They laid down and then arose 
as one man, and gave Ole their opinion 
of him gratuitously. He had piled all the 
boughs down the center of the tent, 
reaching from one end to the other. 
They laid down in a row and all their 
heads hung off one side, while all their 
feet hung off the opposite side. Fatty 
declared he felt an attack of apoplexy 
coming on, while Stub remarked he 
could feel his brains running down into 
his toes. Some of the boys were unkind 
enough to doubt Stub’s ability to feel 
his brains under any circumstances, but 
all agreed that nobody but an uncivilized 
creature like Ole could sleep on those 
boughs. Poor Ole felt so discomfited 
that he went out into the moonlight to 
cut some more boughs to even up the 
bed. 

“Murder!” rang out a fearful shriek. 
Every boy bounded forth. “Indians,” 
yelled Stub and promptly climbed a tree. 
“Bears,” gasped Fatty, and tried to make 
himself as small as possible. “Snakes,” 
groaned Dutchy and crawled under the 
blankets. Then “up rose brave Hora- 
tious,” otherwise Slimmy, and seizing 
his deadly weapon demanded in a sepul- 
chral voice: “Where? Bring on your 
snakes!" “Wough!” came the shriek 
again, “it’s oniy me. Me, Ole, have my 
feet chopped.” The boys investigated 
and sure enough poor Ole had chopped 
his toe. So Fatty unrolled himself, Stub 
slid down the tree, and Dutchy scrambled 
forth from his cover, and all tried to 


¢ 


look as if their chief happiness in life 
would be making mince meat out of In- 
dians and bears. The boys gathered 
Ole carefully up, carried him into the 
dark tent, and tenderly, unwittingly, de- 
posited him on the pile of fish hooks 
with his head in the minnow pail. 
Somehow his head slipped in’ but 
wouldn't slip out. Fle forgot his toe and 
ran shricking into the moonlight once 
more, followed by the terror-stricken 
Campers. They got out a saw, also the 


axe, and after some hard labor, Ole was 
removed from his helmet and the fish 
hooks were pulled out from his back. 
They lit the candle and prepared to retire 
once more. As they entered the tent, 
what should they see but the three small 
boys peacetully sleeping through all the 
racket. Jim had his little curly head in 
the butter, Mack had a pile of dill pickles 
for a pillow, and Joe reclined comfort 
ably on the only dry 
“Well, Ill be darned.” exclaimed 
Sliimmy, “they ought to have been 
drowned.” 

Pinkey was of rather a conscientious 
turn of mind, and he lay awake think 
ing how wicked he had been to come 
away without his mother’s consent. As 
he thought of Indians and bears he be- 
came more and more remorseful. In the 
dark he shivered and seemed to hear 
his mother’s voice once more re 
marking, as she helped him to_ his 
twenty-fifth pancake, “No, sir, you 
can’t go hunting. Jimmy Bates was 
drowned last summer, Johnny Sands 
sat on a fish hook and had to be ampu 
tated, and Jake Lee was shot with one of 
them guns what wasn't loaded, and any 
way if those minister’s sons is going, you 
ben't.” He fell asleep, then suddenly 
awoke, crunch! crunch!! oh! what was 
that?) Nobody had heard of a bear in 
that vicinity for twenty years, but no one 
can tell what may happen to a boy who 
hasn't minded his ma. Crunch! erunch!! 
again, oh! how he wished he was home. 
It sounded like a bear gnawing bones, 
perhaps the small boys were no more. 
Then he heard footsteps, felt) warm 
breath on bis cheek, and oh! “Help!! 
help!!" a cold nose in his hand. He gave 
a despairiny vell, and made a leap for 


loat of bread. 
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the door, but landed on [atty’s face and 
fell down still shrieking and yelling. 
liis brave fellow-sportsmen were 
aroused, and not knowing what new 
danger threatened, with one accord made 
a break for the door. Some one fell 
against the tent pole, down came the 
tent and such a tangle of arms, legs. 
tent, fishing tackle, angle worms, and 
grub was never seen before. They rolled 
and fought and scratched in their wild en 


deavor to reach open air. The bear 
crawled all over them and they could 
feel his hot breath on their faces. \t 


last all managed to escape but poor Ole, 
his heartrending groans came from be 
neath the tent, with a staccato accompa 
niment in four or five languages o/ 
choice remarks which suited the trying 
occasion. Every minute they expected 
to hear his expiring gasp, but what they 
really did hear was an indignant “moo! 
moo!” It was just beginning to be day 


light, when from the debris appeared 
a most indignant calf, which bounded 
into the woods with its tail in the air, 


leaving protesting “moos” in the atmos 
phere as it galloped to liberty. 
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vy crawled from under a bush 
he was rather glad it wasn’t bright sun 
but he need not have felt sheep 


s Finkev c 


light vet, 
h, for from every tree and bush in the 
vicinity came bewildered hunters, and 
he three small boys came dripping from 
ie river where they had been hiding un 
er the boat. When Ole was pulled from 
eneath the tent he acknowledged that 
really heard that dreadful 
“and that it proceeded from 
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inkey 

‘runchin 
— ] . e 

ground up a 


had found 


is (Ole’s) jaws as they 
und of loaf sugar which he 
ny, 
“Well,” said 


‘ll have to sleep in the open ai 


lattv, dolefullv, “guess 


est of the night, I’m still pretty sleepy 
11\ self.” They all acres d, but when 
Katty awoke at 8 a.m. he had a queer 


feeling of solitude and stillness which he 


lid not remember when he went to sleep. 
Sure enough he was alone. As _ he 
soundly slept, the others had “folded 
their tents, fishing tackle and gun, and 
silently stolen They had left 
Fatty to follow “Captain Kid,” 


and thus in twenty-four hours ended a 


away.” 
with the 


three-days’ hunting trip 
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RECAPPER 


had 
its 


winter 
March with 


HE long, dreary 
passed away. 
blows and bluster, and April 

with her smiles and tears, were gone; 

and May with flowers and fruit blossoms 
was with us again. Court had adjourned 
for the term, and, as my law partner 
could attend to our office business, and 

[ could run up to town if needed, Hal 

Newton urged upon me an early start 

for our stay at MacCready’s. Of course, 

our wives were going with us, and, as 

MacCready’s house was large and 

roomy, Hal’s man, John, was to go with 


us to see after Hal’s horses, and also 
Daisy and Dream. Moreover, John’s 
wife, who was Mrs. Newton's. cook, 


housekeeper, and general attendant, was 
also to go, to wait upon our wives, and 
make herself generally useful to Miss 
Jessie. It was arranged that John, with 
his wife, should go with the carriage and 
take our trunks, the dogs, and Mrs. New- 
ton’s harp, not forgetting Hal’s precious 
cornet; while we were to go direct by 
rail to Sharon, where Mr. MacCready 
was to meet us. Promptly at the ap- 
pointed time we were settled with our 
new-made friends, and ready for some 
weeks of restful enjoyment. And now 
it is perhaps best that I speak more 
fully of these, our new friends, and of 
their surroundings. 

John Aian MaeCready had come with 
his wife to .\merica forty years previous 
to our meeting. With the proverbial 
thrift of his race he had saved up consid- 
erable of the pay he had received while 
in the British service, and his wife had 
inherited a small amount from an uncle 
of hers. When his term of service had 
expired they decided to come to the 
United States. They had purchased 
their present home when land was 
cheaper than now, and after some twenty 
vears of good luck and excellent man- 
agement, had brought it to its pres- 
ent excellent state of comfort and pro- 
ductiveness. Then came to MacCready 
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an almost annihilating blow in the loss 
of his wife, leaving him with his little 
girl of ten years. On her deathbed, his 
wife had obtained from him a promise 
that he would remain on the farm, and 
bring up their daughter to a country 
life, at the same time giving her the ad- 
vantage of as good an education as his 


means would allow. He had kept the 
promise religiously, and first loving her 
as a baby and as a child, became de- 


voted to her as. she 


womanhood. 


grew to young 
His farm contained about 
one hundred and fifty acres, and he 
raised not only grain crops and some 
fruits, but also poultry and vegetables, 
which he shipped by rail to ovr city. 
\s he never marketed but choice 
goods, he had long ago earned a good 
reputation, and his fruit, poultry and 
other crops brought good returns. 
Along the south side of his farm ran 
the pond from the waters of which we 
noped to take fine This 
pond was about two miles long. At its 
lower end ran the public road to Sharon, 
The pond was made by a dam just below 
this road, and a grainmill stood there. 
The owner of the mill, a Mr. Reyan, 
though no fisherman, had stocked the 
pond ten years before we knew it, with 
large-mouth black bass, and they had 
thriven and multiplied. As lovers of the 
gun met such cold greetings when try- 
ing to get shooting in that country, the 
idea became prevalent that anglers 
would not be any more kindly received, 
so the fish were left undisturbed except 
now and then by some farmer’s boy. As 
the pond was fed by powerful and never- 
failing springs, the water was cold and 
pure, and besides the bass, there were a 
few pike and innumerable yellow perch 
and sunfish. On both sides the ground 
rose in gentle slopes some twenty feet, 
and the side opposite to \acCready’s 
farm belonged to Michael O’Brien. Mr. 
MacCready, or Alan, as we all called 
him by his own request, had one good 


ally 


some bass. 
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boat on this pond, and Hal purchased 
and had sent from the city another some- 
what larger. 

After a few days spent in getting set- 
tled, wherein Hal spent much of his 
time in Alan’s company, to whom he 
iad taken a great fancy, and | drove 
about the country with our wives and 
Miss Jessie, whom we all soon learned 
to love because of her beauty, unaffected 
modesty, and sweet temper, we got out 
our fishing and made frequent 
raids upon the bass. Our wives and 
Miss Jessie often accompanied us in 
Alan's boat with John as oarsman, Hal 
and | using our own boat. As we did noi 
know just where the bass were located, 
at the outset we met 
but time and irequent trials soon pui 
all this to rights. Meantime, we had an 
expcrience of another sort which gave 
us a very unexpected pleasure, thouga 
we regretted its cause. 

Just as we were about to retire to our 
rooms one night aiter a pleasant and 
musical evening, Alan, who had been 
out to the stable for a moment, called 
us ott to look at a great light in the 
sky, evidently caused by a fire and at 
no great distance away. It was in the 
direction of Sharon, and certainly was 
not a bush fire. Alan expressed his fear 
that some one was being burnt out of a 
home in the town, and retired for the 
night anxious in heart. Bright and 
early the next morning he set off for the 
town, and returned in an hour much de- 
pressed with what he had learned. The 
only church in Sharon had been burned, 
and as the congregation were people of 
limited means, there seemed scant hope 
of their being able to rebuild the church, 
without placing a mortgage upon it, a 
thing they all dreaded. 

“lis a sair thing tae happen, and a 


11 
tackie 


vith poor .success, 


ken ‘at the puir bodies hae gret cause 
tac greet, haen neer a kirk to worship 
God in. The puir mineester is almai 


daft wi’ the sorrow o' it a’, for the con 
gregation hae a’ thev can do tae 
him his 
weight mrir they are called upon tae lit. 
A kenna how they will come out.” 


dues, and now ‘tis a muckie 


We asked him if there were no wealthy 
men 


connected with the church or in 
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STREAM 





the country nearby who would be will- 
ing to coniribute towards a fund for re- 
building the church, but his answer was 
not assuring. 

“They are a’ juist fairmers, hard 
warken bodies, with families tae keep, 
and but little forbye the lands they own 
tae the fore.” 

Hal who had listening closely 
asked if there was a hall of any 


kind in 
the town, adding that he knew nothine 


been 


of Sharon except the railroad station. 
‘How much did your church cost to 
build, Alan, of course | mean when all 


finished up, and was re an organ?” 
“The kirk build juist fifteen 
hoondred dollars. There is an organ, 
and it was saufed wen the fre bruk oot.” 
Turning to face us all, Hal said: “My 
iriends, | have a plan in my head which 
I hope will meet with vour approval, and, 
if so, | ; to aid me. You 
say that you have a public hall in Sharon. 
you know, Alan, just about how 
many people it will seat comfortably?” 
“A-weel, a dinna ken richtly, but a 
suppose aboot a thousen’, but ve could 
na get it for tae haud worsheep in.” 
“Well, Alan, that was not in my mind, 
but I'll tell you what was. My idea is 
this: Suppose we sav nine hundred 
people can be seated in that hall, and that 
they each pay half a dollar for the priv- 
ilege for one evening, and we have four 
hundred and fifty dollars. Now as we 
cannot expect them to pay for nothing, 
| propose that we and others | 
know of, get up a concert 


cost to 


shall ask vou 


Do 


some 
for the ben- 
efit of these people, and help them build 
a new church.” Turning to his wife he 
said, “Bertha, my dear, | know you feel 
for those poor people in Sharon, and 
vou will help with vour harp.” 

“Why surely, Hal, you know that I 
will be glad to help you in such a cause.” 

“That's like you, litthe woman.” They 
had been married twenty years, but were 
lovers yet. 

“Now Tom,vou must make use of that 
tenor voice of yours, and do something 
besides. To be brief then, my plan in its 
entirety is this, and we must set about it 
at once. We will hire the hall, and give 
a concert two weeks from tonight. | will 
run into town tomorrow and see Rey- 
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nolds, the baritone singer in our choir, 
and arrange with him to give us a lift. 
(Of course you, Miss Jessie, will aid us 
with your voice, and for one night we 
can have your piano moved out there 
without injury to it.” Jessie laid her 
hand on his arm, and saying, “how good 
you are,” him she would lend 
er aid. 

“Now as | said before supposing we 
get a full louse, the returns will no 
uuild the church, so we must collect the 
To begin with, 
will give five hundred dollars, and now, 
fom, scratch some of your fees out of 
your pocketbook, and say what vou will 
sive for yourself and wile.” 

tal, [’m not so much ahead in the 

vorid as you, but I'll give one hundred 
in my own name, and another in Alice’s.” 

“Give us your fist old man,” almost 
shouted Hal, “1 congratulate you on 


assured 


rest among ourselves. 
! 


giving the lie to the old saving that 
lawyers have no hearts. Now let us 


straighten our accounts and find out 
where we = are.” \fter a moment's 
thought, he said, “we are four hundred 

the needed sum, bad! we 
must get it somewhere.” 

“Gin ye will permeet me, a wuld laike 
tae contreebute ma mite,” said Alan at 
this point, “a haena muckle tae gie ve, 
but tis in the cause o° Christ; sae ve pit 
me doon for one hundred.” 

“Hal, dear,” said Mrs. Newton, “put 
me down for the balance, for you have 
n>t vet asked me for my share.” 

“Well, my dear,” he replied, “you 
have helped me out of a scrape, for as | 
was the originator of this movement, it 
was my duty to see the thing through.” 

Well, the outcome of all this was that 
at the appointed time the concert was 
given, and, somewhat to our surprise, 


‘ s 
snort otf too 


proved a financial success. Workmen 
were at cence hired to clear away the 
debris, a contract drawn up by me was 


sizned for the building of a new church, 
ard the work was soon under way. Hal 

icd hard to keep himself in the back- 
e-ound, like the good fellow he really 


1 Bees 


little his action leaked 


as, byt little by 
ovt, and the result was that there was not 
a farm in that part of the county where 


1 1 1 
i} een weicome 


and I would not have 
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to shoot during the Open season, ut 
the man of all others he wanted to cap- 
ture, as it were, was O’Brien, and he had 
no interest in the church. It is said that 


“all things come to him who waits,” and 
this thing came to us later on, and 
changed the current of two lives. 


Though beginning as a tragedy, it ended 
happily with a touch of farce. 

\s we were all lovers of that most de- 
lightful part of a June day, the hour be- 
fore sunrise, we made it a rule to rise 
early each morning; and in order to 
insure our doing this, Hal had brought 
with him from our city the musical scores 
of the various bugle calls. \lan Mac- 
Cready had tried to give them for us on 
Hal’s cornet, but although with a bugle 
it would have been all right, he was all 
abroad when it came to manipulating 
the keys of the cornet. 

“°’Tis a bonny instrument ye_ hae, 
Meester Newton, but ower late i the tay 
for me tae soond it right. A’m too auld 
tae larn it noo, sae ve mcost e’en be the 
bugler for us aw, and sound the blythe 
ca’s, an’ ‘twil be joy tae ma auld ears tae 
here tem once again.” 

So each morning we were awakened 
by the notes of the “revetile” and an 
lour later, the “breakfast call.” As Hal 
went to town only one day in each week, 
on all other unded 
promptly at noon, the call for “dinner,” 
and, as he always stood on the piazza 
when sounding the calls, they were heard 
all over the farm, and so summoned the 
men at work to their dinners. As the 
day drew near its close, and milking 
time came around, call” 
sounded, and later the “call for supper ;” 
and when bedtime came we were notified 
of it by hearing “lights out.” It was 
amusing, and not a little pathetic, to see 
how these signal calls aroused in Mac- 
Cready the memory of old days. At the 
very first note of any of these calls, he 
would bring himself to an erect posture, 
stand for a moment at “attention,” and 
then, with the old army step an‘ erect 
carriage, obey the call as if he were vet 
in the ranks. 

We had ascertained the proper parts 
of the pond in which to I ok for bass, 
ard had met with faiclv goo’ sccess, the 


davs he also Ss 


“stable was 
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best of the fish being scored to Hal’: 


rod, though the heaviest one = only 
weighed three and a half pounds. It was 


fated that | should break the record, and 
it came about in the following way. One 
afternoon Hal and | with Miss Jessie 
took the large boat, and with John to do 
the rowing started for the pond. Instead 
of his rod, Hal took his cornet, insisting 
that as he so far had had the best of the 
luck in fishing, I should now have a 
clean The afternoon was a de- 
lightful one, but at first the fish seemed 


shi WwW. 


disposed not to notice my lures. After 
an hour or two of but limited success 
with the bait, (1 had taken only two bass 


of less than three pounds) I coneluded 
to try a spoon, Jolin was directed to row 
along near the shore, and MisS Jessie 
asked to favor us with a song. 

“Mr. Newton, will vou please accom- 
pany me with your cornet, that is if vou 
know “Wearin’ of the Green,” and as a 
prelude, the air once before | sing?” 

“Know it?” said Hal, 
and in accordance with her re- 
quest he played it beautifully once, and 
then with her clear rich accom- 
panied softly by the instrument, we heard 
the well-known words: 


“why ves, oi 


course :” 


voice, 


“Oh! Teddy dear, and did ye hear the news 
that’s goin’ ’round? 
shamrock is forbid by 
Irish ground 
Saint Pathrick’s day no more we'll 
color can't be seen, 
there’s a cruel law ‘gainst the 
the green.” 


The law to grow on 


kape, his 


_ 


For wearin’ of 


Just as she had finished the first verse, 
I felt a savage tug at my line, and, with 
a rush to the surface of the water and a 
leap in the air, a noble bass showed that 
he was fast to the hooks on the spoon. 
“Go on with your song, Miss Mac- 
Cready, your singing has brought me 
good luck,” I almost shouted; and 
with a smile at my excitement, good 
naturedly continued, while | fought out 
the battle with the fish, and brought him 
safely into the landing net just as she 
finished her My! but he was a 
beauty, and weighing him at once with 
my pocket scales | found him to pull 
them down to five and a quarter pounds. 
While fighting my tish I had noticed 


she 


song. 
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a short, stout man who came to the hill- 

top at the first sound of the music, and 

descended to tie edge of the pen lon the 

side belonging to O'Brien; but in my 
i 


land my fish paid no atten 


eagerness to pal 





tion to him. When I litted the 
from the net, we were all greeied \ 
loud shout, “By the powers! but 

beautiful fish vez hev there, Mister, 


shmall blame to him for gettin’ hooked. 
“Tis mesilf does be wonderin’ that all the 


ish in the pond is not jumpin’ intil the 


boat. Good avenin’, Miss MacCready, 
allanna; ‘tis mesilf is failin’ foine the 
whoile wid seein’ vez. Sure, the gint! 
mon wuz roight whin he said t 


s 


had broveht him good luck. VPhwat wid 
hev, an thai liti] 


: “té 
re swhate 


harren tlhe 


voice vez 


gintlemon Was pk vin ( 
onder the biggest fish in the pond gev 
Limsilf up.” 

“Oh! Mr. O'Brien, vou are t con 
plimentary,”’ said Miss Jessie, “brt I am 
glad to see vou. How is M rien 
well I hope?” 

“Dade an she is that, and she'll ! 
thankin® vez in her heart for the askin 
an’ sorry she'll be that she’s not bere to 
‘av heerd the blessed music, end it on 
of the chunes of owld QOirland. ‘Tis 
wonderin’ oi am av vez would be koind 


enough to sing me another song before 
Ol go back to m\ wurrek.”” 

“Why certainly, Mr. O'Brien, if it 
give vou pleasure; what shall it be? n 
Irish song, of course; oh! I know. Mr 
Newton do you know the melody of kal 
larney, and can you accompany me with 
out the score?” 

“Oh! Miss Jessie, I know it well, for it 
is one of my greatest favorites. John, 
keep the boat right still now, and 171] 
play the air once, and then accompany 
Miss Jessie.” 

lever since he knew that he was in the 
presence of O'Brien, Hal's manner 
showed that he wanted to make a good 
ivpression on the man, and with +reat 
skill he plaved the air. Then Miss Ji 


raised her sweet, rich voice and sanz the 


lovely song. Listening to the music, | 
forgot all about my big bass, so com 
pletely was I enthralled. [I had heard 
Miss Jessie sing beautifully ere this, but 
never before quite so well to in\ ind 
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now. When she had finished her song, 
©’Brien could searce find words to thank 
her; nor was he at all backward in be- 
stowing praise on Hal, who took it all 
meekly. Then, with a low bow O’Brien 
took his departure, expressing a hope 
we might soon meet again. 

“T saw O’Brien at work on the hilltop, 
Mr. Newton, and as I knew vou have de- 
signs on him for the future, and wanted 


boo Be Ce 





] E were to strike in at “the Falls.” 
Haskell and | had fished the 
brook betore, but never togeth- 

er. It was several years before, however, 

and we weren't quite sure of the lay of the 
land. The brook divided just below “the 

Falls,” and ran along for nearly two miles 

in two sections. A half-mile below 

where the brooks came together the land 
was posted and carefully guarded. This 
gave the public about two and half miles 
of pretty good fishing, so we made all 
possible haste the nioment we jumped 
from the accommodation. Descending 
the hill we noted with joy that the brook 
was lively, and that no one was in sight 
except a small boy. He was just leaving 
the pool at “the Falls,” and was a good 
bit up the road when we dropped tackle 
on the bank. The boy had a pole slung 
over his shoulder and a tempting string 
of trout swinging at his side. 

“Haskell,” said I, “I’m going to over- 
haul that boy for pointers. I'll bet he 
knows this brook to a T. You can be 
getting ready.” 


“All right,” Haskell replied, “if you 
are not back soon I'll take the wesi 
branch and we'll meet at the fork. Who- 


ever gets there first waits.” 

“All right,” I responded, hastening 
after the boy. 

“Sonny,” said I, “I'll give you two 
dollars for that string of fish.” 

“They're vewrn,” said he. 


“But I can't take them now; I want 
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to meet him,” said Miss Jessie, “that was 
why I sang an Irish song, and asked you 
Oo accompany me with your cornet; for 
I thought it might bring him down here. 
[ am glad my plan succeeded for your 
sake, and we must try to think of some 
way to get you both better acquainted 
with O’Brien. And now I must ask John 
to put me ashore, or I shall not have 
supper ready in time.” 


INTINUEI 


he fork and leave 


you to slip down to t 
them behind the big rock, understand?’ 

“Yessir,” ’ 
swelling at the sight of a two-dollar bill. 
It was not a great distance to the fork, as 
the crow flies, and I knew the boy would 
be there long before I had fished half the 
distance. When I returned to “the 
Falls,” Haskell was ready. He had even 
taken two 2 od ones from the p vol, stir- 
ring my angling blood to a boil. I dove 
at my tackle hurriedly. 

“No good fishing here,” said Haskell, 
after a moment. “By Jove I believe I'll 
overhaul that boy myself. Did you as! 
him anything about the west branch?” 

“No,” I replied, “but he doesn’t seem 
to know much about the brook anyway ; 
‘twon’t be worth your while.” 

“Perhaps not, but I'll just quizz him a 
little. You may as well strike in,” and 
Haskell was soon out of sight. 

I was glad to get the start of my com- 
panion, for I had for being 
anxious to reach the fork first. I kept 
looking round for him but he failed to 
appear and | was soon lost to view in the 
deep, silent woodland. Only an occa- 
sional spin of my reel or the gurgle and 
splash of the water broke the stillness. 
| must say that I failed to do the charm- 
ing trout stream justice. In my anxiety 
to reach my school of “land” trout | 
scarcely half-fished many tempting spots. 
\t last I could where the 
branches united, | hastened thither, 


said the boy, his eyeballs 


reasons 


see two 


and 
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trying to make as little noise as possible 


stream. The point of land which nar- 
rowed down to where the two branches 
met was thickly wooded so that a view 
from one to the other was impossible. 
Feeling highly elated over my imaginary 
picture of Haskell’s face when | should 
empty my creel, | was about to pass the 
point when [| heard the swish of his boots 
followed by a sharp hum of his reel. 

“Ah there,” he cried cheerily, as a mo 
ment later he held up a shining nine- 
incher, “how’s that ?” 

| assured him it was pretty good for a 
beginner; much better than I “who was 
a veteran” had done. 

“Tf that’s the case,” said Haskell, gen- 
erously, “you finish the rest of the brook 
to where it’s posted, and [ will wait for 
ven” 

“No, no, old boy,” I replied, “I invited 
you out here and I want you to get the 
best fishing. You take the rest of the 
brook by all means; I have done pretty 
well.” 

“Let's see ‘em?” said Haskell, curi- 
ously, 

“Not now,” I replied, “you fish her 
out, then come back and we'll count up.” 

But Haskell seemed loth to take from 
me such a choice opportunity. The more 
I urged, the more he declined, and vice 
versa. It finally grew to be a serious 
affair: a case where politeness became 
almost irritating, and to make it worse 
Haskell caught me glancing nervously 


towards the big rock. 


AND 


with my rubber boots in the swirling 
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“Looking for a place to sit down,” I 
explained, good-naturedly, “for | have 
decided to sit you out.” 

“That's funny,” said he, “I was just 
thinking of that myself. Suppose we go 
over to the rock and draw cuts for it?” 

| could see no excuse for refusing, so 
we started. I thought he climbed up the 
high, then | detected him 
irving to look over his shoulder. 

*THaskell,” I remarked, “you look ner- 
vous. What’s up?” 


rock needles sly 


“Thought [| heard something be?:ind 
the rock,” he replied. 

[ produced a long and short stick and 
Haskell drew. The longer one slipped 
from my hand. I was to fish the re- 
mainder of the brook! Luck was against 
me, both in the water and out. Still I 
hesitated. Haskell looked me square in 
the eve and burst into a laugh. 

“I'll take good care of ‘em while you're 
gone,” he said, having anotier little 
round of merriment in which [ joined. 

“Haskell,” said I, giving up the ghost, 
“never mention this and you get half.” 

“Should think | might.” he replied, 
“[ paid for the whole of them once. 
Curse that boy. He’s all right though.” 

It was now my turn to laugh. Then 
we went halves on the boy's string of 
trout. 

“Haskell,” said I, laying them side by 
side in the sun, “they're worth four dol- 
lars to take back to the city.” 

Then, with heavier creels, we fished 
down to the posted section together. 
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There are men who sally forth early in the day, or 


“Going cven the night before, with the idea of “going a-fishing.” 
A-Fishing ” Sometimes the min has a large, covered basket contain 


ing a little bit of lunch, together with a bargain counter 
assortment of big and little fish hooks tied on big and little lines—each with 


g 
its own chunk of lead attached below a cumbersome cork. lor bait he must 
needs have liver by all means and, perhaps, some fat pork, possibly a can of 
worms. .\ job lot of big “poles” complete his outfit. The man = goes forth 
while the day is young, duly baits all his hooks, and casts them into—most any 
water that is handy. He is patience personified, this fisherman, as he sits on 
the bank watching for a “bite.” He is simply a kindergarten fisher, who 
1- 


lacks wisdom, and knows not why or for what he is dabbling in the gentle ari 
of angling. .\ fly is disdainfully cast aside as a fool arrangement fit only for 
“city dudes.” A spoon shares the same fate. Such a man sadly needs a tutor, 
and knows really nothing of those keen, subtle pleasures which come to the 
man who knows the wrist movement well enough to make a four ounce rod 
drop a downy artificial fly, light as a dream, right on the particular fleck of 
shadow that the trout hides under. Such fishing is truly art because one must 
not only possess an artist’s dexterity of hand coupled with an eve to measure 
distance, but he must be one who knows all the whims of [ 


this most erratic of 

fishes. Who has felt the thrill of a battle well fought, well won, among the 

boiling swirls of a mountain stream, where the gorgeous, curvine bit of seated 
o Pend s 

life hz ‘ned, leaped and sounded all in vain: who has fought this fight, and 

fe Has turned, leaped and sounded all in vain; who Ras tought this hgnt, ane 

grudged the time or outiay of money? The cisiized man is a savage stil, with 


( 
the savage instinct of life taking strong hold within him. This trait of charac 
ter furnishes an excuse for “going a-fis ‘ing, yet the fisher, the fly fisher es 
pecially, knows that it is not all of fishing to fish. In fact, the necessarily 
brutal part of killing is the only distasteful feature of a trip. It is the love cf 
Nature which drives the fisher to the stream—fishing furnishes something to 
do. He is there because he loves the wilderness far more than he loves fishine 
just for fishing’s sake. “Going a-fishing” therefore means rest, recreation, 
change, close communion with the old mother of all things animate—Nature 
The follower of the gentle art is the lover of the mother of the world because 
she is companionable and true. Therefore get thee a rod and a fly of feathess 
—-wonderfully made—and go hence to woo her, and, for en excuse, say you 
are “going a-fishing.” 
In every walk of life there may be found large num 
Sportsmza’s bers of men and women who spend some pari of their 
Shows time in the woods, hunting or fishing. Many others 
might be inspired with the spirit of the woods if the sub- 
ject were presented in such a way as to arouse that love of nature which is ither 
ent in most of us. There are various wavs in which to reach this class of peopte 
(ne, perhaps the best, is through the publications which are devoted to subjects 


connected with out-oi-door life. These are read not only by sportsmen, brt 
a'so by their friends and many others, and no doubt more people every year are 
added to the army of enthusiastic sportsmen. Another way in which to reach 
them has just been illustrated in the exhibition held in New York during the 
past month. These sportsmen’s shows may be made to serve several purposes. 
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Let us consider the different exhibits and see how they may be made most he'p- 
ful. The trade exhibits, while they are primarily for the purpose of advertising 
the dealers who show their goods, are very interesting and instructive if well 
prepared and nicely displaved. We like to see new things, to learn of the ad- 
vances and improvements which are being made in our implements, and aside 
from any advantage to the dealers, they are one of the best parts of the show. 
The exhibits of live game and birds are very important as an educational fea 


ture, and should be as extensive as possible. They make people acquainted 
with the form, coloring and other characteristics of the creatures which furnish 
us with the excuse to get away from business cares and “near to Nature's 


heart.” In this connection the fishes are also included, the acquarium at the re 
cent show being a most admirable teacher, illustrating the difference between 
those species which are so similar and often confounded even by those who 
ought to know better. The attempted imitation of the conditions which are 
found in the woods is also an important thing, and should be made more per 
fect, for it is one of the best educators which can be used in an exhibition. 
Those who have “been there’ know all about it, and do not forget the de 
lightful wildness of their camps, but those who are to be influenced must 
have the camp life set before them more vividly. A log cabin is a nice orna 
ment in a show, but unless it is fitted up with the things which would be in 
use in the real woods it loses its value as an exponent of the delights of camp- 
ing. The guides from the different sections of the country are very interesting 
and could be made more useful in instructing the people if they could have 
as nearly their natural and customary surroundings as possible. The various 
contests are a good drawing card, and have some value. Target shooting is 
good practise to make perfect ones aim and steadiness, and the trapshooting 
contests introduced this year have, no doubt, stimulated the lovers of a shot- 
gun to a large extent. .\ great many anglers regretted the omission of the fly- 
casting tournament, and it is to be hoped that it will not be left out again. “Tt cer- 
tainly is as much angling as target shooting is hunting, and is surely preferable 
as an educational feature to the diving, swimming and such exhibitions, and 
more in keeping with the general purpose of the show. So while devotees of 
rod and gun may come together, renew old acquaintance, keep in touch with 
the progress in their arts and get enthusiasm in the woods, that is not the only 
object of an annual exhibition. Public sentiment is a necessary factor in se- 
curing legislation for the protection and increase of our game supply, and the 
more pei yt who can be numbered ami ng the ranks of true sportsmen the better 
it will be for the cause. So the Sportsmen's show may be made a powerful factor 
in this matter, so dear to every right-minded lover of nature, by being educa- 
tional without losing a particle of its interest. 
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It was a very pleasant camp we 
Snake River, and, under the light of the 
moon, the vale in which we rested seemed 
almost enchanted. Is it any wonder that in 
such a place the Captain's mind turned t 
poetry? Ona previous campaign I had writ- 
ten some rhymes, and in an unlucky moment 
showed them to the Captain. Under the in 
spiration of all Nature in tune, he now o1 
dered a poem for each camp on this campaign 
James Whitcomb Riley may think there 1: 
lots of poetry goes to waste in Indiana, and 
labor hard to save the best of it, but let him 
go to Northwestern Minnesota in September 
when the poplar leaves have taken on the 
full glow of autumn, and he’d just throw up 
his hands and quit. It seemed like 
a good deal to require the guide to furnish 
diversion in field and camp, and to provide 
against any emergency that might tvrn up. 
and write poetry between spells; yet I never 
flinched, but buckled up my belt a couple of 
holes and “sailed in.” 

The poem was to be read on Sunday and 
by Thursday night it was completed. On 
Friday night the Aurora Borealis gave an 
exhibition that excelled anything I ever wit 
nessed in that line. Flashing up in the north 
the bars rose higher and higher until a centre 
or core rose above the horizon, from which 
bands of color streamed in all directions like 
a handful of many-colored ribbons grasped 
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\s Dame Nature spreads them round 
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The hill, the vale, the ¢ 
The prairic with its nodding OTASS, 


The stubble field and fen. 


“Mid scenes like this, undaunted 
$y coming winter's tramp. 
In a vale beside a river, 
The Nomads are in camp 


Their flapping tents are scattered wide. 
Nor set by line or rule; 

“Mid the hazel bush they flung them, 
By a deep and shaded pool 


\nd they breathe the air of freedom, 
Care to the wind is hurled: 

ach passing hour untainted 
By the restless striving world 


While Nature’s choicest gifts to man 
Their cup of gladness fill, 

Contentment waves the olive branch 
O’er valley, stream, and hill 


This was voted a fine poem. and jor the 
rest of the day I basked in the 
marked attention. 

Monday was May Day, or at moving 
day with us, and we were up working in the 
bracing air of a frosty morning, long before 
sunrise, preparing for the start. We made a 
shert move and went into camp at one o'clock 
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trouble to keep track of them than it would 
have been to have found the grouse without 
a dog. Jo and Sally, however, being young 
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thick cov very pleasing to s 
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As he L 
of him and disappeared behind a leaty tree 
top. I had it almost covered when it disap 
peared, and swinging the gun along I fired 


rose in tront 


through the leaves. At the report of the gun 
another sprang up and took the 
Throwing in another shell. J followed along 
and shot as before, when still a third rose, 
and taking the same course I repeated the 
operation a second time. I fired through th 
leaves at least thirty feet from where the bird 
disappeared, yet I was well satisfied that one 
or more oi them had been struck. Going to 
the other side i: ivund all three of the birds 
within a few feet of each other ld 


Same course 


This wouk 
seem to prove that we shoot more from in 
stinct than by calculation, as, had I stopped 
to calculate, the chances wot'd have been 
lost. While memory shall las: I will rehunt 
those woods with Jo and Sally. 

Sunday soon rolled around and I had t 
poem ready which was read by Mrs. Hur 
It will describe our surroundings at this cam) 
as well as anything. 
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d of Thief River Falls to manage 
ibout camp. Nick was something of a fisher 
man, having taken trout from the mountain 
brooks of Sweden in his youth. He tried his 
hand in Tamarack River, but caught only 
few small specimens of some unknown kind 
We had a filter through which we strained al 
the water before using \side from this we 
drank very little without its first having been 
boiled, as the river was low and _ sluggish 
Nick laughed at this, and insisted on drinking 
all he wanted direct from the stream. For 
this he paid a heavy penalty. 

From Tamarack River we moved to Twin 
Lakes, twenty miles to the northeast. We 
left the Pembina trail at Tamarack and took 
the Roseau trail, which crosses it there. Like 
the Pembina, the Roseau trail follows a sand 
ridge, keeping along the same ridge for more 
than thirty miles. We had now got into 
more timbered country, and a fringe of tre 
usually grew along the foot of the ridge on 
either hand, the top of the ridge being bal: 
This gave us a wide avenue through the for 
est, along which we travelled all day. Indeed 
one part of the trail is called the avenue of 
oaks. There were hundiels of geese at Twin 
Lakes when we arrived, and they made merry 
music for us while we were arranging camp 
We pitched the camp in a grove of tall pop 
lars where we had to cut the under-brush 
away in places to make room for the tents 


We had engaged a Mr. and Mrs 
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Soon after we arrived, another party came in 
and pitched camp a couple of hundred yards 
from us. 

They reported themselves from Chicago, 
and named the largest sporting goods empor 
ium in that city, which they said they repre 
sented. They were a merry party, and kep 
the atmosphere in a haze of whistling shot as 
long as they stayed. A wild goose knows 
what a shot gun is, and has full knowledge 
ot the withering effect of a charge of number 
four shot, there was nothing supernatura! 
about that, and they pitted their sagacity 
against the skill of the sportsman, facing the 
music bravely. But when it came to that 
mysterious chug-chugging sound made by 
drawing the corks from bottles of beer, and 
which continued throughout the night, they 
were nonplussed. The sportsmen had a jolly 
time, but it was hard on the geese and when 
daylight came there wasn’t a goose left in 
that country. m 





“There came a burst of thunder sound,” 
The geese, oh! where were they? 

Ask of the corks whose loud resound 
Had scared them far away. 


I want especially to call the attention of the 
League of American Sportsmen to this case 

There were very few ducks at Twin Lakes, 
and no sharptail or pinnated grouse at all 
We managed to get enough game for our 
needs, though, and then, too, there were lots 
ot ruffed grouse in the thickets. 


In the hurry and worry incidental to get- 
ting up a first-class poem on short notice, I 
had carelessly allowed myseli to become en 
tangled in a dense jungle of adjectives from 
whence it seemed impossible to move, either 
forward or back As I was preparing to 
break my way through by main strength and 
awkwardness, I undertook to draw my beit 
up another notch when the faithless thing 
snapped in twain. This left me helpless for 
the time being and Sunday found us without 
a poem. We were to stay over at Twin Lakes 
another week though, and I promised to re 
deem myself ere another Sunday came round 
and did—after a fashion. But the breaking 
of the belt proved to be the beginning of the 
end. The musical hum of the perfect machine 
had given way to the thump, thump of the 
evlinder out of true, er the clack, I 


flat wheel on a railway car 
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POEM. 

In a grove beside a rush-fring’d lake the No 
mads halt once more, 

Where a reach of wind-surged waters chant 
requiems to the shore, 

Where rustling 
summer days now fled, 

Where the leaves are slowly dying, and grass 
is brown'd and dead. 


canes are sighing for the 


Their carpets are leaves by sunbeams check’d, 
wall’d in by gold and green; 


AND 


STREAM 





Their roof the dome of wide-arched blue ard 
clouds that drift between; 

The starling’s notes from the rushes drift to 
their ravished ears, 

While the gildings of October, to ravishc+ 
eve appears. 

With shim’ring wave and bending tree and 
sunbeams brightly glancing, 

When romping winds in wanton glee set leaf 
and lake a dancing, 

\nd thrilling sounds come o’er the lake of 
wild goose loudly calling, 

\nd rusted fringe along the 
irosted leaves are falling. 


wood, where 


But then a change comes o'er the scene; the 
air grows damp and chill, 

The wide arched space of heaven's blue with 
dark clouds slowly fill, 

The sighing winds change to a 
wand’ring souls in pain, 

The trembling canes still louder groan, down 
comes the slanting rain 


moan, is 


But Nature’s frowns have pleasures tho’ her 
smiles be as a dream, 

Storms are part of her treasures, as well as the 
sun’s bright beam; 

The falling rain a cadences 
joyous call, 

And waves are tinged to steely 
deep’ning shadows fall. 
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nds to wild-fowl’s 


blue where 


As wild they dash from troubled reach 


Vith ceaseless splash on reedy beach, 
Then break, and fall, and backward flow 
From lines of foam piled white as snow 


The poplars weep and shiv’r with cold, 
For, thinly clad in robes of gold, 
Their lovely garbs are rudely torn 

In fierce embrace of northeast storm. 





Yes, Nature’s moods are kindly, to all who 
with her commune 

‘Tis only the thoughtless blindly 
that summer has passed so soon 

There are scenes for 
throughout the passing year, 

And a ceaseless, swelling anthem ever sound 
ing for ears that hear. 


mourn 
them 


eves that see 





Durines the last week of our stay at Twin 
Lakes, Nick had been feeling very badly, until 
on the day before we intended moving, a 
council was held, and it was decided that he 
was coming down with an attack of malarial 
fever. It was important, then, to return, him 
to his home in Thief River Falls at once 
where he could have medical attendance In 
the afternoon Captain) Hurd and myself 
started out to hunt up teams. Two to move 
us on to the next camp, and one to return 
Nick and his wife to their home. We only 


succeeded in engaging two half-breeds who 
agreed to come with their teams next morn 
ing at sunrise. When we returned we found 
Mrs. Hurd having a “highlonesome” old time 
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in camp, and with the exception of a couple 
of dogs, all by herself. She had seen a team 
passing on the trail and hailing it had en- 
gaged it for the trip to Thief River Falls and 
Nick and his wife had packed up and were 
gone. 

The half-breeds came in the morning ac- 
cording to agreement, and we moved on to 
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the northeast keeping along the Roseau trail 
I had planned to go into camp on the south 
branch of Two Rivers where it comes out 
from under the floating bog and flows along 
for a couple of miles like a Christian river 
and then dives under the sod and is lost 
again. But when we got to the place it was 
raining, and, short of help as we were, it 
looked rather discouraging to commence 
pitching camp in the rain, so we kept on 
inother mile to Greenbush and induced Mr 
and Mrs. Hedges to take us in Here we 
vere very pleasantly situated again. There 
were a few grouse of each of the three kinds 
that are native here, and there were a few 
ducks on the Christian part of the river. Ther: 
were also pickerel in the river in such quanti 
ties as to enable me to kill a number with the 
paddle while hunting ducks. 

Story telling was much in vogue at Green 
bush, and every one exerted themselves to the 
utmost to excel. A simple little story by Mr. 
Hedges has left the most lasting impression 
on me. At dinner the subject of changeable 
weather was under debate when Mr. Hedges 
took the floor. Said he: 

‘That broken thermometer you see out 
there on the end of the house, I keep as a 
monument to the most changeable climate on 
earth. I got it a year ago last suinmer, and 
hung it there to kinder keep tab on the 
weather. All went well ‘til along about the 
fifteenth of September, when a hot spell came 
on. It kept gettin’ warmer and warmer an 
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the mercury riz higher and higher until it 
reached the top of the glass. I expected it 
would let up then, but it didn’t, but kept gettin’ 
hotter and hotter until the mercury crowded 
the top out of ory tube and begin to run down 
the sides. I paid fifty —_ for the thermome- 
ter and couldn't afford to let the mercury go 
to waste so got a wash tub and set under to 
catch it. Well it kept gittin’ hotter and hot- 
ter, and the mercury riz in the tub until it was 
level full. I was just lookin’ round fer some- 
ng - to set under, when the weather 
1 and it began to get cold. When the 
iry began to drop, we got a couple of 
iter pitchers, and went to pouring it back 
to the tube But work as we would, we 
uld not keep up the supply, and had to lift 
he tub bodily and pour it in out of that 
This we done without spilling a drop. But it 
kept a gittin’ colder and the mercury kept 
droppin’ until it struck the bottom of the 
bulb and knocked that out, and then it run 
on down the side of the house and into the 
cold ground until the hottest day in summer: 
has failed to resurrect it.” Here Mr. Hedges 
was interrupted by his wife calling to hin 
stily to stop his babble and pass the pump 
kin pie, and the conversation drifted into other 
channels 
Mrs. Hedges was one of those motherly 
bodies that help to keep up our faith in human 
kind. We had a grand time at Greenbush and 
were loth to leave its comforts behind, but 
we had our stakes set for Roseau River and 
must away. We engaged Mr. Hedges’ two 
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18-POUNDER TAKEN WITH 214 POUND PADDLE 
sons to transport us from Greenbush to the 
river, where we went into camp two miles 
below the outlet of Roseau Lake. Nearer 
than that we could not get as between that 
point and the lake there was no timber, and 
the ground was low and marshy. Here we 
had the finest flight shooting on ducks I had 
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seen for many a year. Our first day was put 
in along the west shore of the lake amid the 
rushes, where we got nothing but widgeon. 
But of these we got more than we could use 
a.-d were obliged to divide with Indians, a few 
lodges of them being in camp along the river. 

Our second trip was to a large rush-grown 
bar out in the lakes, where we drove the 
ducks away, and pushing our canoe into the 
thick rushes, Ait bag against their return. 
The only decoys we had were a couple of 
canvas geese, of the blow-up kind, which in 
reality bore but slight resemblance to any 
wild-fowl known to history, and which, after 
being blown up for a time, grew weary and 
drooped their heads reposeiully upon their 
breasts. Yet they were all we had and we 
put them out, and found they answered very 
well. We got nothing but mallard here, and 
when they commenced to return the flight 
was so regular that we shot several matches 
of ten birds each, shooting all ties to a fin- 
ish, in less than three hours. What the scores 
were, and who won the majority of the 
matches, modesty forbids me to state, and 
my friends are all too few in any case. This 
we repeated on several occasions during our 
three weeks stay, and our game pole was usu- 
ally well supplied. 

During one of these matches Captain 
Hurd shot the only albino mallard I ever 
saw. We saw it circling out over the lake, 
and he asked me what sort of a bird it was. 
At first I called it a snow goose, but, on a 
more careful inspection, some peculiarity in its 
poise told me it wz - a mallard, and I told him 
it was a white mallard duck. He said it was 
rather cheeky of me to be so positive about a 
bird I had never seen before, at the range of 
half a mile, but said as there was no way to 
disprove it perhaps it was all right. But there 
was a way to prove my statement correct for 
the bird came in to our decoys and we 
gathered it in. We packed the bird carefully 
and sent it to the taxidermist for mounting, 
and the (¢ tg presented it to the museum 
of the Cuvier Club of Cincinnati, where it 
can be seen ceodiaae. 

When we went into camp on Roseau River 
we engaged Charles ge and wife, on whose 
place we were camping, to take Nick's place 
Charley was a rollicking, good-natured fe llow. 
and kept the woods resounding with song and 
laughter. He was also a splendid hand about 
camp, but seemed to have a good deal of 
trouble in keeping up the wood = supply. 
Noticing this I suggested that, likely, he was 
not used to swinging an axe. Looking re 
proachfully at me he said, **Well I just am 
used to an axe. An axe.” said he, “is my chief 
delight. When I worked in the lumber woods 
I could do more chopping than any thre: 
men that ever walked on pine needles. And 
fancy work? Well, you just ought to se 
me. One morning I took an axe and went a 
a sugar maple log. and carved out an old 
fashioned, wooden clock, and had it running 
in just fifteen minutes. But my prowess with 
an axe proved a handicap in the end, for 
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whenever I went into the woods to chop [ 
had to take three extra men along just to 
dodge the falling timber. Thus it was that 
while I done the work of three men there 
were four of us drawing pay. The lumber 
company soon figured this out and discharged 
me. Wherever I went it was the same way, 
and I finally had to leave the woods alto 
gether.” After this when the wood supply 
was short we said nothing but warmed our 
selves by the general glow of Charl 
imagination. 

When we first started out on this 
Captain Hurd had inaugurated a 
guessing tournaments. The rule was that 
each one registered a guess in the evening 
as to what the temperature would be at a 
given hour in the morning. He provided a 
fine emblem to represent the — hip, 
and the one who came nearest to the 
registered by the thermometer wore 
ing the day. 

For a time it was “which and t’other” b« 
tween us, with no perceptible advantage 
anyone, and then the Captain forged sudde1 
ly ahead. One morning, after the Captain 
had won the badge for the sixth time with 
out a break, I chanced to look at the ther 
mometer and saw the mercury dropping 
idly Remembering Mr. Hedges’ story, | 
thought a cold snap was coming on, and has 
ened to put a prop under the bulb, but the 
precaution was unnecessary \fter the mer 
cury had dropped some fifteen degrees it be 
} suspicio 


campaign 
series Ol 


legree 
it dur 


come stationary. This roused my 

and next morning we kept watch, and caught 
the Captain holding = thumb on bulb t 
raise the mercury to the point covered by his 
guess. This broke up the rmometet 
game. 

We had divided up the game by commo: 
consent, the Captain shooting most of thi 
ducks, geese and prairi ican. leaving the 
partridges (ruffed grouse), jack snipe and 
deer to me. We lived mainly on ducks du 
ing our first week on the Roseau. but on 


the Captain bri 


would vary the 


Saturday ait 
five cartridges and said we 








fare by having ridges for our Sunday 
dinner, prefacing his remarks witl e story 
of the Kentuckian, who counted bullet 


when his son went turkey hunting. and prom 
ised him a “‘walloping” if he di t 
back a turkey for every one of 
ing Jo I started for the poplar ee 
had the good luck to bag five part 
get back to camp in an hour. The | 
approved this by saving there was some snap 
to that kind of work. 

When we sat down to our Sunday dintrer 
of crisp and smoking partridge. the Roseau 


and I promptly respond 








poem was called 
ed with 
“Five cartridges. 
Five partridges.” 





The Captain objected to this as being too 
brief. and said I might consider myself en- 


gaged for a better one on the next Sunday 
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On the next Saturday afternoon I was again 
doled out five cartridges with an order for 
five more partridges for our Sunday dinner, 
and once more Jo and I started for the woods. 
Jo was always frantic with joy to go hunting 
on foot with none of the other dogs along to 
bother him, and did his very best, soon locat- 
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bird in the top of a fallen tree. As I 
an old cock darted out of it with the 
and, just as I pulled on him, 
trunk of a large tree 
entire charge of shot 
whi » he sailed away untouched. This was a 
bad. p Here Tae sg but I magnanimously agreed 
with myself to eat ham and let the others 
have the four nastthiens, 

I marked the old fellow 
I could. and Jo soon re-located him in a 
dense thicket. When he flushed I only got 
a glimpse of him but took a snap shot through 
the brush which failed and I was obliged to 
take Charles Myers in on the ham deal. On 
the third and fourth rises I took the Captain 
and Mrs. Myers in with the ham eaters in turn, 
and left Mrs. Hurd to enjoy her feast of part- 


ing a 
walked in, 
speed of 
oe A behind the 

eq int ercepted my 


a rocket, 


down as near as 


ridge alone. But even her bird was still at 
arge. This time he had gone into a great 
windfall where fallen trees criss-crossed each 


when I got into 
tangle, he rose in front of 
shot over my head like a 
over backward to try and 
overbalanced and fired my 
e falling, “a guard against 
the possibility of shooting either Jo or myself 
in the general crash, and Mrs. Hurd’s bird 
sailed away beyond hope of recall. 

The last flight of the partridge was directly 


directions. Just 


) 
} 
} 


ther in all 
he worst nossible 
me and 
bullet Leaning 
catch him I got 
gun in the air whil 


turning 


toward camp, and taking that direction we 
followed him. Before we reached camp Jo 
located him for the sixth time. This time 


the point indicated that the bird had taken to 
a tree. Looking up, I saw him sitting bolt 
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upright on a limb and close to the trunk. He 
was only about ten feet from the ground, and 
as I passed beneath, cocked his head to one 
side and leered down at me. I would have 
given almost anything at my command just 
then for one shell, loaded with about six 
drams of good, strong black powder and one 
and a half ounces of number six shot, with 
which to lift that fellow far into the sacred 
realm of eternity. But it was not to be for 
search as I might, I could not find a singk 
stray shell in any of my pockets, and th 
branches were too thick for me to use a club 
with any effect. As I walked away Jo looked 
wistfully at me and then at the ee an 
then dropping head and tail came to heel and 
followed — on. When we arrived in 
camp he slipped into a crate and laid down in 
the back end with a very dejected air. 

I felt sorry for Jo, but as he could not tall 


I resolved that he and I should bear ow 
burden of sorrow alone; the others should 
never know. I had a few shells in my trunk 
with which to replace the five, and putting 


them into my pocket, felt like defying fate. 
When the Captain inquired for partridges, I 
said they seemed to be rather scarce that day 
and, to my surprise, the subject was dropped 
Next day at dinner when the call for 
poem came it found me empty handed, but 
Mrs. Hurd said she had been dabbling a littl 
in poetry, and would supply the deficit 
thought this rather kind, but seeing that I had 


saved the last of the five nartridges for her 
more than 


it seemed no fair. I was hardly 
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followed, however Mrs. 


voice: 


prepared for what 
Hurd read in a tragic 
“Five cartridges, 
No partridges.”’ 


but some folks 
and it 


This was a rank plagiarism, 
can see a joke in aimost anything, 
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brought down the house or tent. Even Jo 
seemed to enjoy it, and upset the coffee-pot 
with his tail in a burst of merriment. I had 





forgotten that sounds travel almost as free ond, there was 
and far through the tangled wood as other camp. The weather 
where, but my shots had all been heard in 


camp and a tally kept. 

Captain Hurd still insisted on a poem for 
the Roseau camp, and I labored all week with 
the problem, but ti.e mill refused to grind. 
and Saturday night found me without a line 
Along about the midnight hour, though, as 
I lay tossing restlesslv on my cot, I fell into 
a doze and “dreamed through my trouble,” 
and the next day at dinner handed in the fol 
lowing poem: 


This was 


Warm 





into ecstasy over 


No soul inspiring song to-day I sing 3 
: Shakespeare, 


s¢ 


the 


the 


‘conded 





required nearly three days travel for the heavy 
freight wagons to make. 
put up at Mr. Hedges’ place, 
nothine for it 
was 
cold and we dreaded this. As we jogged alonz 
ahead, after leaving Hedges, I suggested that 
we desert the caravan, make a fifty mile drive 
and put up at the hotel in Stephens instead 
instantly 
unanimously and we hurried on, putting uj 
at the hotel in Stephens at six o’clock. 

As we sat down to a steaming supper in the 
dining room, 
that this was the best poem yet, and I could 
not help admiring his judgment. 


The first night we 
but on the sec- 
but go into 
now disagreeably 


and carried 


Captain remarked 


We may go 
Tennyson 


poems ot 


Longfellow, or the guide; but 


To marshal Nature’s troupe, +] h | : 
Il tell iust as we are entering the se raven 
But in rhythmatic swell the truth I'll tell: ja SO WE Oe Cre ee teres ew 
The por m’ n the up let dinner be called, and note the difference 
ne el S 1 tile SO ° 
between reality and pretence 

[his brought out some sarcastic remarks Our teams got in a little after noon next 
and a difference of opinion arose which,broke dav, and it kept us bu y to make the neces 





ne and left us enti 


packed up and started 


up the poetry ¢ 
out diversion, and we 
for home. 


We were 


noon 
Great 
right and the 





seventy five miles inland, which 


(To be continued.) 
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I miss my Julie since dat day 


no fish some more I know 


It’s just one year since 


one great big sigh 


My heart she be 
I can’t forget her I ry, 


De day is long, de night go slow— 


It's just one year since Julie go. 

Next spring I build me noder boat, 

She be de fines’ t’ing afloat; 

I'll get up race with Cuzeno— 

It’s just one year since Julie go. 
—GeEo. W. STEVENS 


sary changes and pack 
train on the 
Northern Railway, but we made it al 
Roseau campaign wi: 


Pe 


in time for the after 
mbina branch of the 


s ended 
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hermometer is to the angler what the 


THE t 





compass is to the mariner. Every painstak- 
ing, thoughtful angler who desires to be a 
student of “the gentle art” and of Nature 
should carry two thermometers—one small 
pocket thermometer such as physicians use, 
but larger and made for immersion in water, 
ind one large, automatic registering instru- 


for taking tem- 
The use of these 
life and hab- 

interest- 


ment, in a heavy metal case, 
perature at different depths. 

instruments and the study of the 
its of the fish will be found to be as 
ing as the catching of the fish, and add to 
the pleasure derived from it; also to be a 
great saving of time in making os and 
often prevent being misled by unreliable, but 
well intended, information given. An patton 
ience will illustrate this. 

I arrived at Bemis, on 
guntic at one o'clock. on 
\ugust 24th, presenting a 
tinguished angler friend well 


Mcoselucma- 
the afternoon of 
letter from a dis- 
known there, to 


Lake 


Captain Barker, whom I was assured was at 
that point on the arrival of every train. | 
was at once given the entre to the Rangeleys, 
and one of the best, if not the best, guide 
there was selected for me, and, like an honest 
guide that he was, having, as he supposed, 
in hand a tip top, high art angler, thinking 
that extra work would be required of him, 


he fixed his compensation at twenty-five per 
cent over the schedule rate. When his prop- 
osition was accepted without a word he was 
evidently perplexed, and in doubt as to 
whether he had not caught a “sucker” or 
made a bad bargain, and he then commenced 
to lay lines for a retreat, by that his 
duties on his farm near Rangeley might pre- 
vent him from remaining with me more than 
two or three days, and he manifested relief 
when I told him it was all right and he could 
quit whenever he pleased. I have always 
found it to be the best policy to get the best 
guides, and resolve to keep on good terms 
with them from the start. I never met one 
worthy of the name from whom I did 
not learn something, but have found that it 
takes tact to draw them out and find out what 
they know. The extra mental effort put forth 
in this case was worth more to me than the 
extra pay allowed; a few words of appre- 
ciation did more to bring him out than the 
extra sum paid. 

I went direct from Bemis, with Captain 
Barker on his steamer, to the Upper Dam. 
The pool below this dam is esteemed as the 
best fishing point in that section. From it 
most of the extremely large specimens have 
been taken. The water stood in the whirl- 


saying 


JouN 


McNULTA 


pool below the dam at 64 degrees. I did not 
open my rod case; it would have been useless 
to try to take trout there at that time. 

At the Birches, a delightful camp made up 
of cottages, where I spent the night, I met 
several veterans and expert anglers, and in 
response to my opinion that no trout could 
be taken, I was invited by Bishop —, an 
enthusiastic angler, to breakfast with him 
next morning on a three and a half pound 
trout taken by him that day in the lake a 
couple of miles further up—a beautiful spec- 
imen, that was produced with several others 
running from one and a half te two and a half 
pounds, but, as I at once divined, they were 
all taken from deep water with bait. 

After a heavy rainfall the night before, the 
first for several weeks, at 6.30 A. M., August 
25th, the water on the lake surface at the 
Birches stood at 66 degrees, in which case 
the fisherman is compelled either to go home 

like the fish, go up stream. I did the lat 
the surface Haines’ 


ter. At IO A. M. water at 
Landing stood at 68 degrees. A row past 
Senator Frye’s cottage and up the Rangeley 


degrees 
from 
trout 


stream showed a 
there, while a small 
the left showed 58 
water so far met with. 
At 2 Pp. M. out in the lake, where 
doing deep fishing, about one mile southeast 
from Haines Landing, the temperature was: 
Atmosphere, 68 degrees; surface water of the 
lake, 70 degrees; water at the bottom 52 feet 
deep, 41 degrees, with a hard, clay bottom, 
covered with a soft, thin coat of black sedi- 
ment from the black water. There large fish 
were abundant at all times in warm weather, 


temperature of 66 
brook coming in 
degrees, the first 


men were 


and were being taken with angle worms for 
bait in large numbers, without let or hind- 
rance, while a number of fly fishermen, who 
could not get a fish, were somewhat irri 
tated, and were expresing their opinion in 
emphatic terms—not in the mild meditative 
manner of Father Izaac. I thought much 


said oe and went up stream to the 
ake House, a sumptuous summer 
as good, I think, as can be found 


but 
Rangeley I 

resort hotel, 
anywhere. 

daybreak at Rangeley; very 
heavy rains last night, streams and valleys 
flooded; water in the lake 66 degrees; sur- 
face water running over road, 63 degrees; at- 
mosphere, 60 degrees. After sunrise the 
evaporation of surface water was very great, 
and temperature of water commenced lower- 
ing. No trout water yet. Started up stream 
again, my guide staying with me, evidently 
pleased with the novelty of being guide for 
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August 26th, 
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an angler who would not angle. From 8.30 
A. M. to 12 M. I spent on a buckboard, riding 
over one of the worst and roughest roads 
that mortal man cver saw, but with one of the 
best and most careful drivers that I ever rode 
with. We arrived at Kennebago, passing by 
Saddleback Mountain, which showed a white 
belt of snow and hail that fell the night be 
fore, in the saddle or hollow place on the 
mountain ridge, which to me was assurance 
that the trout would soon rise to the surface. 

At I p. M. the water at dock in Kennebago 
Lake was 60 degrees; atmosphere, 59; finally 
found water at the maximum limit, 60 de 
grees. Went up the big creek or main in 
let at 4 Pp. M. a mile or more, which was in 
flood, but with clear water. Temperature, 58 
degrees; atmosphere, 64 degrees. Here is the 
trout water and here are the trout; took three 
going in and nine coming out, seven to ten 
inches long; the big ones are not up yet. 
Back to the Kennebago House—gaod, first 
class country hotel, more like being at home 
than on an outing. Spent the evening with 
anglers, comparing notes and discussing the 
gentle art. 

August 27th, 5:30 A. M 
west wind, cold but bracing It will bring 
the trout up. Atmosphere, 52 degrees; water 
in the lake, 59 degrees; trout everywhere 
where trout ought to be, yet rather small 
large ones will come up later. Went down 
the river to the big dam just above the Ken 
nebago Falls; took a few somewhat larger 
specimens there, from the deep pools. None 
coming up over the ‘Falls’ yet. 

My guide searched for and found a very 
cold spring that he had heard of, on the right 
bank of the river, about quarter of a mile 

the ruins of an old coffer dam. There 
water oozing out near the level 
h 


Heavy west-north 


above 
was a little 
of the river; when scraped out it showed 

strong flow of clear, cold water, which re- 
peated tests with two thermometers—that had 
recently been tested and certified to be cor 
rect by the instrument makers, and com 
pared with large spirit thermometers at Thi 
Birches and at Rangeley and found even with 
them—showed a temperature of 35 degrees 
with no known ice or snow banks in that 
This was the coldest water that I 
had ever seen or then heard of coming out of 
the ground from springs, not excepting the 
springs near the beds in the Rocky 
Mountains, and those near the ice fields and 
glaciers of Alaska, a larve number of which 
I had tested with the same instruments used 
by me here. Since then, however, Professor 
Everman, Ichthyologist of the United States 
Fish Commission, has told me that he has 
found a spring near Crater Lake, in Oregon, 
with a temperature of 35 to 3514 degrees. with 
no known ice or snow in the vicinity. Forty- 
two degrees was believed to be about the 
coldest spring known. or at least ever ob- 
served by me. It is rare that people ever 
drink ice water colder than 42 degrees—more 


section 


snow 
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often at from 45 to 50 degrees. Subse- 
quently several further tests were made of the 
temperature of this spring, after it had been 
dug out, with the same result, 35 degrees. 
So important a discovery was deemed wor 
thy of a name—an unpronounceable one was 
needed to conform to the custom of the lo 
cality; in commemoration of the close of the 
Spanish War a common Spanish name was 
suggested and adopted, and the spring was 
named “Ojo Frio,” and as it was necessary 
to have an English designation—as have all 
the other lakes and places with unpronounce 
able names—it was agreed that this place 
should be known as “The Frost Juice Fac 
tory,” and it is so known. I found two othe 
springs, one in the lagoon or bog; another at 
the Seven Ponds Boat Landing, at 38 de 
grees, and I doubt not that there are a great 
number of them. 

This very low temperature in the water is 
an important—the most important factor—in 
securing the great superiority of these waters 
for the development of trout; without it, not 
withstanding the abundant food supply, 1 
would, if the water showed say a minimum of 
45 to 50 degrees, the usual temperature ot 
cold springs, not be above mediocrity as trout 
water 

\ugust 29th. No fis! over th: 
Kennebago Falls yet, but the large—not the 
largest—ones have commenced to move up 
from the upper or Little Lake Kennebago 
and very deep pools into the upper streams 
The larger ones have a limit; with few ex 
ceptions they rise freely to the fly. Water 
in the Seven Ponds Stream above Little Lake 
Kennebago, into which the large fish com 
menced to move last night, is 50 degrees; 
only small or medium-sized fish moving in 
the stream between Little Lake Kennebago 
and Lake temperature, 560 de 
grees, but fish 
the best stream, 


coming 


Kennebago: 
rising freely. This is muc] 
with many large pools, and 


has much the greatest number of large fisl 
when they move. Temperature, Lake Ken 


nebago at the dock, 57 degrees; at and near 
the outlet, 55 degrees; at the Pork Barrel on 
the surface and four feet below, 55 degrees; 
at the upper end where the fish congregate, at 
nine feet deep, 52 degrees, or a difference o 
3 degrees in five feet. The inference is that 
there is a small spring oozing out its cold 
water there, and that its temperature is abov: 
39 degrees, as the temperature of the surfac« 
water is not affected by it. 


August 30th. Temperature in Seven Ponds 
Stream, one-half mile from mouth, 50 degrees; 
in Meadow Ponds, 56 degrees; heavy rains. 

September 1st and 2nd. Heavy rains; fish 
commenced in large numbers to come up 
over Kennebago Falls. 

September 3rd. All the fish, large and 
small, are moving up and all rise freely, and 
continue to do so to tne end of the season, 
which is October tst. In the lakes, Seven 
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FIFTY YEARS 
Ponds Stream and Kennebago Stream, above 
the Falls, the temperature of the water at the 
upper dam has fallen to 58 degrees, and the 


fishing in the pool below it is good. There is 
fishing and_ fishermen—everywhere where 
fishing is permitted, and room for all. 

There is an erroneous impression preva- 


lent among anglers that frequent disturbance 
of the trout make them wild, and, with a mul- 
tiplicity of anglers, that but few fish can be 
taken solely on account of their presence, a 
circumstance which arises from the depletion 
of the fish supply, usually by vandalism. With 
an enforced protection during the close sea 
son, and protection at all times to the nur 
sery waters and spawning beds, and a re 
striction strictly to fishing with hook and line, 
with not more than two artificial flies, without 
bait, or one hook with bait, and with reason 
able restrictions as to the amount permitted 
to be taken in any day, and with an angler 
to every rod of stream, either upon the Nep 


igon or the Rangeleys, it not only will not 
decrease but will increase the number of fish 
The deep fishing in the Rangeley Lakes 


should be prohibited for the same reason that 
the killing of elk, moose and caribou is for 
bidden in yards, to which they resort in win 
ter during heavy snow storms to 
their do the fish, for like reasons, 
leave the shallow, warm waters and resort to 
the limited space in the deep, cool places in 
summer; or, if deep fishing is permitted at 
ill, it should, as other angling, be don 
under close restrictions, and the number and 
weight to each boat should be limited, and 
f a licensed guide should at all 
required, who, with each 
be required to daily verify by affidavit 
and affirmatively show that the fish 


laws had not been violated. Rules 
law-obeying 


preserve 


] 
ives, as 


19 
all 





the presence ol 


times be angler 


shou 





the result, 
and game ( 
[ kind will not. affect 
anglers or true sportsmen 

The presence of a boat with a noisy boat 
man in it in an unfrequented stream will drive 
every fish out of every pool the boat enters 
\ concealed observer on the banks can se¢ 


of this 


them running away. If running up stream at 
the ast pool, or before reaching shallow 
water, they will turn, and with the speed of 
arrows go down stream as deep as they can 
under the boat and escape, and many hours 
will elapse before they return. 

On the Rangeleys, come down stream into 
a pool, splashing and striking the boat, and 
whin and cast as much as you like and not a 
tish will come up; but drop your boat avove 


the pool on the bank to prevent motion, sit 
low and keep still for from ten to fifteen min- 
utes, or drop down stream and come back 
noiselessly, and keep out of sight for that 
length of time, cast carefully and you will get 
them. They see boats so often, and logs in 
the logging season, that they become ac 
customed to them and do not run away, 
merely drop to the bottom, on the alert like 
cunning crows in the corn field, that 
learn the range of t..e farmer’s gun and keep 


soon 


sian —s 
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just beyond it. The fish learn the extent of 
the power and devices of the angler and keep 
away from them. As the farmer is 
gone the crows come back and scrape up the 
seed ‘corn—as soon as the angler is gone the 
fish come back and commence catching flies 
again; their power of discrimination is 
greatly improved, and unless the appearance 
and motion of the artificial is a good imita- 
tion of the natural fly, they will not touch it, 
and one bungling, slashing cast made too 
rapidly will put every fish in the pool on the 
alert, and it is mere waste of time to try to 
them. The wilder fish that run from the 
angler are less disturbed by the tackle, or are 
not what the [English anglers call ‘gut shy.” 

The greater volume of water in the Nepigon 
enables the fish to see fewer boats in propor- 
tion to the number, and the comparatively 
small number of boats in the aggregate there 


soon as 


get 


leave this stream in its primitive, wild con 
dition, which, with the greater clearness of 
the water, requires the highest skill of the 
angler to get good results, except in the 


foamy rapid, where the water whirls his fly 
in a natural manner; there little 
needed than to cast the fly in the current and 


more 1S 


let it float, striking when the fish rises; then 
great skill is required to hold and handle 
him. In going into a moderate current, if 
fishing down stream, his guides carefully pad 
dle—if the current is not too strong, or pole 
if absolutely necessary—never row up stream 
within less than from twenty to fiity feet from 
the shore. If poleing, stop for a few minutes 
every fifty to a hundred yards, the angler 
making short up stream casts until above the 


point where the down stream work is to begin 
on the opposite 
fishing from the outside along 
there is a bar in the middle of the 


shore, the angler always 


, 
unless 


im. In 


shore 


stre 








going up he keeps closer to in i 
coming down, keeping nearly directly behin 
the fish that lay near shore When com 
down he can be seen further by the fish, w 
always lay head up stream, so he keep ! 
ther away Ile crosses the stream so as t 
reach a point from one hundred to two hun 
dred feet above the fishing point \ heavy 
stone tied to a line is never, under any cir 
cumstances, allowed to be fastened to the 
canoe, as would be done in sea fishing—more 
up-sets on swift current result from doing. s¢ 
than from all other causes: one guide lifts 
the stone noislessly from the canoe, while the 
other paddles and slowly lowers—not throws 
it overboard, letting it sink gradually until 
it reaches bottom, without jar or shock; that 
guide holds the anchor rope in his hand and 
does absolutely nothing else. The guides sit 
or lie one in each end of the canoe, on the 
bottom, nothing but their heads above the 
gunwale Some insist upon it—and it is by 
far the best practice—to have the down 
stream guide wholly below the gunwale; all 
he can do with his head up is to watch for 


and report rising fish. 
The angler sits on a 
better, a bundle. near 


box, or ‘what is 
middle, his head 


low 
the 
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and shoulders only above the gunwale, and 
sits without motion other than the motion of 
the arm working the rod. Everything is 
avoided that would jar or rattle the boat, es- 
pecially the jar of oars in the row locks, and 
pushing with noles when it can be avoided, 
and never using a metal pointed pole or 
striking the boat in any way. 

Conversation, when necessary, is carried on 
in ordinary tones of voice. The principal ob- 
jection is that it diverts the mind to other 
matters, while jarring the boat or the bot- 
tom scares the fish as does any moving ob- 


ject. 

The anchor down, with little more than 
line enough out to reach bottom, and every- 
body in place, rod down, everything is held 


absolutely motionless for from five to fifteen 
minutes, according to the temerity shown 
by the fish. The angler then begins with 
short casts, fifteen to twenty feet toward 
shore, at or slightly below a right angle with 
the current, lengthening about three to six 
feet each time until the nook in the 
the shore is reached. Then shortening the 
cast by strinping the rod and beginning again 
on the same side, irom six to twelve feet 
lower down, and increasing the cast until the 
shore is reached again. Then duntiaiinn the 
rod to the other hand and repeating this pro- 
cess on the opposite side, limiting the cast. 
as a rule, to from thirty-five to forty feet; 
many of the best anglers keep within the 
thirty-five feet limit, unless there is a_ bar 
or rocks on the outer side. The best places 
are usually found within from two to ten feet 
of the shore line according to the depth of the 
water. 

Some use the 


rocks on 


right arm for the right side 
and the left arm for the left side casts, but 
I think it is much the better that is, 
cast to the left with the right arm and vice 
versa; it causes less motion of the body, and 
gives the hand without the rod more freedom 
to manipulate the line by stripping in length- 
ening and shortening casts. 

When the water within reach has been 
carefully whipped over, the anchor rope is let 


to cross: 


out slowly fifteen to thirty feet, and the new 
water is covered the same as the first was, and 
so on until all the anchor rope is out, when 


the anchor is hauled up a short distance from 
the bottom and the boat dropped down with 
the current to new water; then let down easy 
and the canoe held again in the same manner. 
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When a fish is hooked, all sit still until he 
is tired out and brought alongside for the 
landing net, which is handled by the guide in 
the down stream end of the canoe. The net 
is sunk up stream from and beneath the fish, 
and comes from below at his head, so he is 
taken into it nearly head foremost. The un- 
experienced guides generally want to come 
up behind the fish with the net, under the 
supposition that he will not see it; the result 
then is that instead of pulling back on the 
line, he plunges forward with the pull of the 
line, his own power resulting in a miss and 
more plunging, with the risk of fouling the 
empty hook in the net. No matter how 
handled the fish will see the net and will es- 
cape from it if he can. If coming up from 
below and in front of him he cannot go down 
or go forward without running into it, and his 
only line of retreat is to pull back, from which 
direction he is held by the angler, on the 
spring of the rod, and if he develops so much 
energy as to endanger the tackle, slack is 
given by depressing the point of the rod, and, 
if necessary, more line, but he is kept clear 
and soon brought back again and bagged. 

When a very heavy fish is hooked, it is 
good policy to hold him as steady as it can 
be done; let the guides take to their paddles, 
dropping the anchor rope overboard, to be 
picked up from the floater at the end of it, 
and paddle slowly across stream, if necessary 
going down a bit, towing the fish along and 
landing him away from the pool, thus avoid 
frightening the other fish in it 

After a strip of Nepigon water, other than 
the foaming rapids, has been whipped over, it 
would be useless to go over again for several 
hours, and in some of the places it is difficult 
—almost impossible—to take fish from a boat. 
Good results can be had in long casts from 
the bank. With the angler out of sight in 
some of the places frequented by anglers, one 
of which is Alexander Pool, just above Camp 
Alexander, the camping ground at which 
most all anglers make their first stop going 
up. I take it that the fish there are not “gut 
shy,” but are boat shy, and take as much 
fright at a boat as though there had never 
been one there before. There are large 
stretches of the river in which no boat can 
go, and the fish change from place to place, 
and see enough of the boats to take fright at 
them, but not enough to become familiar with 
them. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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BRAWN BY C. C. MARING 
VIEW LOOKING NORTH FROM THE 
AN TH RACK RANE 
QN IMC OANNDONGE 
c. & 
WE had just reached the end of a six- 


hundred mile journey by rail. The lights of 
the Great Northern overland express had dis- 
appeared around a curve, leaving us in total 
darkness on the platform of the eight by ten 
station at Belton, Montana. We were won- 
dering what move to make next when the 
stage driver settled the question by asking us 
if we were going to the lake. That was our 
destination, and by the light of a lantern we 


were soon lumbering over the three miles of 
fairly good stage road to Lake McDonald. 
Here we secured accommodations for the 


night at the Log Cabin Summer Resort, and 
after breakfast the following morning made 
arrangements to row to the head of the lake. 

It is hard to say from which point one gets 
the best view of the magnificent scenery about 
this picturesque body of water From the 
lower end of the lake you have a panoramic 
view of special grandeur. Some of the nrin- 
cipal peaks of the Rockies may be seen from 
this point and, while it is true that they are 
from fifteen to twenty miles away, in this 
clear mountain air they appear to be but a 


short distance. As we row up the lake the 
scene changes. Some peaks that attracted at- 
tention from the foot of the lake because of 
their rugged grandeur, have disappeared. 


Others have apparently grown until on reach- 
ing the head of the lake, we find ourselves 
surrounded by the towering peaks that had 
shown so clear and distinct from a point eigh- 
teen miles distant. 

We were fortunate in having a clear, bright 
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day ior our trip up the lake \t times the 
surface was perfectly calm, and it was then 
that we would speculate on the depth of the 
water. While rowing near the shore we saw 
a large trout swimming near the bottom. My 
friend and companion, George H. Appleton, 
thought it was at least fifteen feet below the 
surface, while I was of the opinion that a ten 
foot line would easily reach the bottom. How- 
ever, when measured the water was found to 
be over thirty feet deep. We were afterward 
told that under favorable circumstances the 
bottom could be seen at a depth of sixty feet 

Our first camp was made on the western 
shore, near the base of a mountain fully 7,000 
feet high. The following day we found an 
ideal camping place near a little mountain 
stream, where a permanent camp was made 
From this camp side trips and excursions 
were made to a few of the many points of in- 
terest, but the trip in particular of which I 
wish to write, was a vain attempt to reach 
the great Sperry glacier. A good trail leads 
toward this glacier as far as the Holsinger 
Basin, and if one has had any experience in 
mountaineering, is strong of limb, and able 
to carry the necessary provisions and blankets 
for a two or three days sojourn, it is not really 
necessary to have a guide; but if one has the 
time, I would most certainly advise employing 
a guide, and taking pack horses to carry the 
necessary camp outfit for an extended stay in 


these charming regions. We had equipped 
ourselves with two days’ provisions and 
blankets, in addition to which Mr. Appleton 
carried a 38-70 Winchester, while I carried 
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with me a number four cartridge Kodak and 
sketching materials. 

Leaving the lake at Snyder's Hotel, we fol- 
lowed the trail up the mountain through a 
heavy growth of timber. The ascent is steep 
and we found it necessary to take frequent 
rests. As we reached the higher altitude, the 
undergrowth became less dense and the tim- 
ber smaller. There were openings from 
which we had magnificent views of the lake,the 


towering rock walls, the cascades, the water- 
falls. We enjoyed every foot of this climb, 
but it was not until we had zigzagged up the 
nearly vertical mountain side, and stepped 
into what is called the Holsinger Basin, that 
our enthusiasm reached the climax. From 
this dizzy height we glanced down the canyon 
through which we had passed, then back at 


the towering cliffs that form this prodigious 

amphitheater at its head, and we were greatly 

impressed with the wonders of nature. 
Perpendicul .r walls of rock thousands of 


feet high, tipped with craggy peaks that ap- 
peared about to fall, nearly surrounded us 
while over some of these, silvery streams just 


borne from great snow fields, dropped hundreds 


of feet to the basin below, then rushed for 
ward on their long journey to the sea. How 
difficult it is to describe a scene such as this, 


of it with any sense of satisfaction 
Holsinger Basin is one of the most 

spots I have ever visited \ 
sparkling stream winding in and out among 
the rocks, grassy banks, and meadows, with 

cattered patches of dwarfed trees, make this 
an ideal place for mountain game. While com- 


or to write 
Surely the 
picturesque 


ing up the trail we had noticed deer tracks, 
but we had no idea that it would be our good 
fortune to see any deer. We had proceeded 


but a short distance basin 
when we suddenly 
ber growth, and were 
that it is not every tourist's 


along the trail in the 
emerged from a small tim- 


greeted with a 
fortune to 


scene 


good 


vitness. There before us, in all the sors ys 
ness of their mountain home, were tht r 
One of these, a mild-eyed, graceful 

was not over seventy-five feet away 

pris “tg evidently mutual, and tor 





deer stood and gazed at $ 11 
With a shrill whistle of 
bounded away, 
his companions. I asked 
id not take a shot, and was 
packed the rifle up that 
EXpress | | shooting 
did not 

small 
that it 


second s the 
we were intruders 
larm the antlered leader 
c 7 followed by 
\ppleton why he d 
told that he had 
mountain for the 
a grizzly, and he 
ammunition on such 
reason, however, was 
season for killing deer 

\fter this pleasant experience we 
to the upper Our blankets and pro- 
visions were left at a desirable camping place 
and we followed up the trail for the purpose 
of investigation. We climbed up the side of 
a wateriall five hundred feet or more, then 
back and forth along perpendicular walls of 
rock until we had reached a point from which 
we could see ahead to where we knew the 
glacier to be. As our plans were to camp at 








urpose of 
propose to waste 
game. The real 
was out of the 
passed on 


basit 





AND 


STREAM 


the upper basin over night, 
cier the following 


and visit the gla- 
morning, we decided to 
reserve our energies, and return to the camp- 
ing place that we had selected in the basin. 
Up to this time we had been favored with 
clear, bright weather, but a peculiar haze was 


obscuring the sun. Fluffy clouds would come 
into view from behind the peaks on one side 
of the basin, and scudding before the wind 


would quickly disappear over the peaks on the 
opposite side. It was all very beautiful, but 
when we realized that we were practically 
without shelter, in the event of rain, we felt 
that we could get along very nicely, without 
these striking cloud effects. 


As evening approached, the indications of 


rain became more threatening, and we pro 
ceeded to make the best of our surroundings. 
We had with us a four by six rubber blanket 
which we stretched so as to afford the great 
est amount of protection Then we d voted 


our energies to gathering fir boughs for a 
bed and an abundant supply of fuel for drying 
our clothing and _ blankets should it rain 
\fter our evening meal we “turned in.” For 
time the novelty of our surroundings 
awake, but the the cataracts 
and the whistling of the wind made music 
that our tired bodies could not resist, and we 
were soon lulled to a sleep that was only dis 
turbed when the tempest broke in all its fury 
It was my first experience in a thunderstorm 

a high altitude, and on account of its sever- 
ity and our poor shelter it will be long re 
membe red. 


sone 


kept us roar of 


rained hard, 





At intervals during the nig 


and for a short time about daylight, the sur 
rounding landscape was white with snow 
This quickly melted, but the rain, which could 


not be so easily dispersed, continued to fall 

















in fitful showers Between showers we 
would stand before a roaring cainpfire, and 
try to dry our drenched clothing \t one 
time in the forenoon, the indicati seemed 
. 1 ‘ coms: , ’ 
iavorable for fair wea nd we had hopes 
of reach nye the glaci fF. but th clouds soon 
settled down over the rrounding peaks, 
: ‘ 

shutting off a view of « ything \t nes 
they would break away for a few moments, 
giving us a magnificent view of the i of 
clouds below us \t last. owing to the late- 
ness of the hour, we realized that though the 
weather should rhten it would be imposst- 
bie to reach the ola ier, and urn to the lake 


that night. \s our. provisions were ex 
hausted, and neither of us cared to endure 
another night under the s: conditions as 


the last one, we shouldered our packs, and 








commenced our return journey to the lake 
This was the most disagreeable feature of 
our mountain trip. Every bush and shrub 
was loaded with water, and these had only 
to be looked at when they would promptly 


already drenched 


pour their contents onto our 
rached the lake, 


clothing. We eventually — re 
and after a thorough drying, a bountiful re- 
past. and a good night’s rest, we felt that our 
trip to the Holsinger Basin was one we would 
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“THERE 


BEFORE 


Tue Ho.siInGeR BASIN 
US IN ALL THE GORGEOUSNESS OF 
HOME, WERE THREE DEER.” 
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gladly take again, with rain included, if we 


could be sure of passing through the same 
enjoyable experiences. 


Excepting a day spent at Camas Lake, 


where we saw thousands of trout, and caught 
all we could use in a few minutes, and a day 
Eaton Creek, and one at the 


at the Falls of 








AND STREAM 


mouth of the same stream, our fishing excur 
sions were not a success. It had been our in 


tention to make another attempt to reach the 
glacier and to visit Avalanche Basin, but the 


continued bad weather, with no prospect of 
clearing, caused us to forego these pleasures 
until another season 
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DRAWN BY C MA 
SCENES NEAR THE HEAD 
se Ts 
0} ») tu od 
AWAY down in Indiana there is a little 
round lake—just a hole in the sand_ hills, 


scooped out by the cold finger of a big glacier 
when the ice floes came down over the world 
irom the north and gouged out the Great 
Lakes. 

To-day this little lake is fringed round in 
a crescent with the flat pads of the pure 
petaled lily—that queen of the flower world 

Cattails too are there, their brown spikes 
standing rod-like and their ribbon leaves 
rasping one across the other in the gentle 
summer winds that dimple the little lake into 
scintillating wavelets. 

Down in the water there are moss beds— 
sprangling, spike-leaved moss that grows in 
green heaps, and under that is clean, hard 
sand. 


mailed 


beds, 


bronze 
the moss 


salmoides—the 
the shadow of 


Micropterus 
lurks in 
waiting. 

A clumsy boat floats over the moss beds 
—a fly curves through space and makes a lit- 
tle ring on the six feet of still water under 
the shadow of the lily leaves and cattail field— 
then it moves outward at the apex of a V 
shaped ripple. 

A splash of bursting water—a tug on the 
line—a bending rod and a purring reel. 

A fight well fought and a “two-pounder” 
stowed away in the creel. Is the print well 
timed? 


bass 


* * 
* 


This time under the shadow 
A dark shade that 


Another lake. 
of hoary Mount Rainier 
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is an Indian canoe—in the center a fire on other side, nothing but sand—baked, white- 
xcur 1 sand box—at the bow and stern two of hot sand shimm.vring under the sun—to-day, 
ir in Frederic Remington’s Indian portraits come  to-morrow—forever. 
h the » life again—one with a paddle, the other here are lizards and there are big rattle- 
t the with a spear. snakes to feed on them. There is one green 
ct of he flaring picture moves across the iurid  thing—cactus 
sures water that blazes in wrinkles against the Yet men ride this country, and brave its 


gloom of the night as the pine knots flicker, 
ind anon the portrait with the spear lunges 
outward and downward—then a bit of flashing, 
dripping life is impaled, and ends in the bot- 
tom of the cedar dugout. That's the business 
of salmon spearing at night, so that the Indian 
may eat dried salmon later on 
* * 
+ 

\nd this one? A bit of desert, so grey, so 
utterly alone, so melancholy that it gives one 
the blues. 

From the rim of the world across the blaz 
ing sky to the rim of the world that is the 





IN Potter County, Pennsylvania, this stream 
is but a collection of clear, cold mountain 
trout-streams, and is more than two thousand 
feet above sea level. From three sides of one 
of the highest sloping woodlands of this great 
highland commonwealth, arise springs of 
sparkling water which, trickling down 
through laurels and over fern-trimmed, rocky 
ledges, each in its own chosen direction, form 
the beginning of a river, that going to the 
southeast is the commencement of the Sus 
quehanna. One points with the compass 
needle, flowing through the picturesque 
Genesee Valley northward. 

The Allegheny starts off in an uncertain 
manner wandering in and out through the 
] tracts of hemlock timber still standing, 
ling down narrow valleys to emerge from 
their shaded windings and saunter on lazily 











hrough broad fields of level tableland It 

. passes through Potter and McKean Counties, 
led ind swelled by the waters of Nunundah, Os 
ds wayo, Ischua, with their Indian names, as it 
crosses the line into New York it becomes 

eds a stream of considerable size, and twenty-five 
lit- years ago millions of feet of pine and hem 
der lock were rafted down from this region to be 
a marketed at Pittsburg, Wheeling, and Cin- 
\ cinnati. It is here the water loses its sparkle, 


the current is slower, and unprotected by the 
the over-hanging branches of kindly trees from 
the sun’s heat it soon becomes too warm for 
i the speckled beauties, which dart in and out 
yell aunong the rocks and fallen timber of the 
pools and ripples of its headwaters. But it is 
still cold enough for another very gamy fish— 
the bass, both the large and small-mouthed 
Ow varieties. 
nat 





terrors when the snows melt in th 
1 


mountains 
all around, and run a he 


space across the hot 





sand—just as I rode it. Why? There is gold 
in this desert yellow gold there where the 
Rie Colorado begins. 
Where there is gold, there men go 
‘ + 
There are several boxes of these plates yet 
taken on land and sea, and stowed away to 
} 


wait until such times as these, when we wish 


to go over the trips that mark the wanderings 





WILLIAM JAMES 


a nomad who knows the land oi the long 
ig ind the land of to-day 

W ALIN TR 
uuu t fully 2 Ke 

Shortly after entering the Empire State 


comes a long stretch of forest bordered river 
set apart for Poor Lo. The Cattaraugus In 


dian reservation is still, agriculturally speak 
ing, several generations behind the land o 
the pale face over the line; this may have 


something to do with the fact that just below 





and above the reservation the bass are more 
gamy than at any other spot on the whole 
river. 

The month of October is the best of a 
the season for bait fishing in these waters. 


October, “when the frost 
ipkin, and the corn is in the 
and bright, with a cri 


here are days in 


Is on the p 

















ui makes the smoky hi of th 
listance seem out of place. Here the wat 
is so clear, whether one looks down into 


1 


that 
its depths or up into the hills, the 
wood-land presents itself. Here 
one sees a hill more sloping than its fellows 
which for that reason has been cleared and 
farmed; at this season it presents a patch of 
clover, green from the fall rains, joined to 
the reddish brown of buckwheat. then th 
yellow wheat stubble and the gray of the corn 
dotted with the pumpkin’s gold, a veritable 
landscape crazy quilt, fringed on either side 
with the dark hemlock forests stretching from 
the river’s edge to the horizon. The October 
sun shines on mile after mile of winding river 
and highways trimmed with blue asters, as 
our river travels on down through Warren 
and Forest Counties. 

These waters have long been favorite resorts 
for the angler who delights in catching one 
of the gamiest fish that lives in Pennsylvania’s 
waters. The best bass resorts are some well- 


same tinted 


and _ there 
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known eddies in Warren County. No doubt 
the water in these eddies is cooled by cold 
springs gushing from their rocky bottoms 
The colder the water the livelier the bass and 
the fiercer his fight when hooked. Live min- 
nows and helgramites are each at times suc- 
cessful lures, but like all other members of 
their family, the bass here have capricious 
appetites, and have “off” days when nothing 
will tempt them to make a move other than 
a lazy sweep of the tail fin to avoid a baited 
hook floating toward them. At other times 
they will take anything. 

This brings me to a day I spent on a well 
known eddy in company with a friend, a man 
of medicine. This doctor is one of those 
fellows who are natural anglers, skilled in 
every thing a successful angler ought to 
know. The day was perfect, and we felt as 
we pushed our boat off that Naiure’s bene- 
diction went with us. In short order we 
anchored at the lower end of the eddy. Be 
fore I had my line rigged up, the dactor had 
made a long cast. Almost as soon as the 
minnow was out of sight it was taken: he 
paid out line until satisfied the bait had been 
turned and swallowed, then a quick strike, 
and the quarry was hooked: a short fight, 
and he was landed. “Just about a ‘legal’ 
bass,” I remarked as he held it up. “They 
must be undoubtedlv over nine inches to- 
day,” he replied as he tossed the fish back 
into the river. 

Twenty yards from the bow of the boat 
was a slowly revolving disk of foam at which 
I had made several casts, but the minnow 
always dropped below it. Just as I was on 
the point of asking the Doctor to try it. my 
chub struck the edge of the foam and disap- 
peared. Presently a mysterious telegraphic 
message reached me; from the deep water :t 
traveled on line and rod, and met the same 
instinctive response as, when a_ bare-legged 
urchin, I landed suckers on a willow pole and 
a chalk line, with a thud on the banks of our 
Raccoon Creek down in Washington County 
Whirr-r-r. whiz-z-z went the reel, and fifty of 
the seventy-five yards it held ran off. The 
line cutting the water left a thin track of foam 
after it. This fellow meant to get away, but 
the drag changed his mind. and like a flash 
he charged for the boat, and only the fastest 


kind of work with the multiplying reel kept 
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slack; then 


him from getting down I 
plunged to the bottom and = sulked, the 
straight up and three feet clear of the water 
he leaped. This was repeated three times be 
fore he was lifted over the side of the boat 
a seven-pounder, and game to the core. 
have never taken a seven pound brook trout, 
nor have I seen any one who I believe has 
taken one as large as seven pounds in this 
state, but I believe a brook trout of the same 
weight would make a harder fight than the 
small-mouthed bass, and the speckled fellow 
is the only one who could. 


An hour before noon the river become ver) 
rough, the wind blew so hard our anchor, 
tlat stone, dragged, and as the fish had not 
been biting for some time, we rowed back to 
old Jack’s boat house with enough fish i 
the bottom of the boat to make Jack grow! 
out something about “Doc. not knowin’ when 
to quit sometimes.” Jack can catch mor 
and bigger bass than any other man on the 
river except the Doctor, hence his grow! 
However he cooked us a good dinner, wit 
plenty of baked bass, after which we smoked 
and lounged in the shanty boat, and watched 
a hunter across the river stalk a bunch o 
grouse without a dog and make a neat doub!: 
He had seen them fly down the steep hillsid 
to a clump of sumac. 

About two o'clock, the wind haying sul 
sided, we started for just one more try at th 
bass. But the sport was so fine, the day s 
near perfect, that the shadow of the stecp 
hill on the west side had climbed the slope o1 
the east side until its leafy summit wis 
crowned with all the glory of the setting 
sun’s rays before we could persuade our 
selves it was time to stop, and that our boat 
held all that two men ought to catch in on 
day. If the love of angling is a hereditar 
taint of barbarism which reverts to the days 
when our ancestors depended on their ski 
to provide themselves with food from tl 
wild denizens of the forest and river, that fa 
does not exclude it from the class of pure 
healthful, out-door sports which bring th 
devotee into closer touch with nature An 
it would be extremely difficult to find for th 
pleasant pastime a finer setting of land, water. 
and sky than that afforded by our own Alle 
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HOW many persons who are compelled to 
camp out a how to outfit themselves with 
a comfortable camp-bed, or how to make up 
one when nel ded therewith? 

The sleeping bag has simplified the camp- 
bed very materially, but all cannot afford the 
price of one, and the maj ority of people are 
compelled to use what might be termed home- 
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deer, before getting a shot at game 
he comes up to the quarry, catches 
taneous sight, a snap shot as 
and nerve must be of iron it 
true to the mark, and success 
fort Suppose from discomiort 
secure his usual and needed sleep 
nerves are all on edg o> we he ] 
do nice work? Hardly 


who are 
weeks’ or @ 


made bedding on camp trips. Those 
able to 1 away for a two 
month’s trip through vacation term can hardly 
afford a sleeping bag, and ought to depend 
largely upon the home supply of bedding 
One of the most desirable things in such 
an outfit is a canvas bed sheet, or as termed 
on the catalogue of canvas dealers. “Stock 
man’s bed sheet This is made of fifteen- 
ounce duck, and is seven and a half feet by 
fifteen feet. Along either edge lengthwise are 
grummets, or metal eyelets, one-half inch in 
diameter. This is very heavy, is practically 
impervious to water, and shuts out much 
wind. With such a sheet one can make up a 
bed in a snow-driit, or if situated where water 
cannot run under the bed, one can keep dry 
in an all night rain. The customary retail 
price in the west for such a sheet is four dol- 
lars and a quarter, and it is certainly worth 
it, both for comfort, and as a protection to the 
which is rolled up within it 


stea 


other bedding 
How many who 


} sleep under or within 
blankets, li 
making 


realize the intent of the maker in 

them double? This double blanket 
business is what prevents feet from freezing 
when in the open, and the general plan of the 
maker must not be changed by splitting the 
double blanket into two. 


s avoid the whi 





In purchasing camp blanket 


color. Gray is better, all things considered. 
and give a decided preference to the fae 
or the California woven blanket. They can be 
ounted on as being genuine wool and to 
contain no shoddy, the bane of all woolen 
goods. Avoid the extra heavy blanket, but 
tather select the same weight in more pairs, 
for example a twelve pound blanket is a nui 
sance, while two pairs of six camel blankets 
are all right. Soldiers, miners, trappers, many 


of them boast of the single pair blankets as 
being all the bed ling required, Doubtless men 
inure themselves to hardship as not to 
be uncomfortable when wrapped up in a pair 


can so 





of wool blankets by a good camp fire, but 
always when I have gone camping, it has 
heen for pleasure, and my idea of pleasure is 
not to lie and shiver all night. I want a bed 
which will weigh between twenty-five and 
thirty pounds, and I want it all to myself, too. 


how much the hunter 
adiness of nerve? He 
after day, in hunting 


Did you ever think 
's dependent upon ste 
may tramp all day, day 





ure. Nothing 


success as 


is apt to be fai 
tial to the hunter's 
a plenty of good, wholesome, ea 
1 good bed 
camp hunter 


Stockman’s 


food, so that 
ance to the 
Secure a 
of Oregon or 
blankets, and ae a 
blanket The 


depending on 





bed she 
California neut: 
pair ot 
of such an 


loc ~ation, 


cost 


7 
s 





betwee 








seventeen dollars, and while the same money 
will buy a sleeping bag, you still would 
have to have some of this material to supple 
ment the sleeping bag: and on your return 
home all your mater I] lable it 
the domestic economy of whi 

the sleeping bag is valv to the 





camper. 

The be d material secured, 
do you know how to make 
one would expect to spread 
sheet, to make up the bed on 
draw the other half of tl 
bed. This is a good way, bt 
to sleep in the open on the 
the warmest place 
the bed is made on evergreen 





ground, (t 


can get e 





one 








boughs). in 





below zero weather, as every deer and elk 
hunter must expect to do, you should mak 
up your bed, intending to keep in the anim: 
heat thrown off from your body, and to keep 
out the cold air which is in gene cir 

it this season of the year. Now pay 

and see how a Californian or an old 





will make up his bed 
The bed sheet. canvas, is fifteen 
Do not divide this equally, but spread it ful 


length, intending to use the top six and a ha 
feet on an to lie. Be certain to select the 
most favorable ground on which to make it 








ground make up 
ia. Next. spread out 
full length, the top edge 
iding with that of the 
~hes 


up, if there is a slope to tl 
the head on high 
pair of blanke 
the blanket coinc 
bed sheet. or perhaps 
further down on the canvas so as to 
the blanket contact with the ground 
Do not put the blanket in the center of the 

nvas, but to one side, say et inches 
Spread the second blanket same as first, ex 
cept lay it the other side of the canvas, the 
same distance as the first. The third blanket 
will be laid so as to coincide with the first 
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Should you afford a fourth pair, it would be 
laid with reference to the second pair spread 
down. This done, the cotton blanket will 
next in order, and it should be spread fu 
length in the center of the bed sheet. Begin- 
ning with the cotton blanket. fold it from the 
bottom to the top, so that it will be exactly 
doubled together lengthwise, on top of this 
fold in the same way blanket four or three, as 
the case may be, and thus proceed until the 
cotton and woolen blankets are snugly folded 
together. The result of this will be that the 
kets thus folded will be eighteen inches 
ler than if they were doubled or folded one 


on the other, the 


be 
“ 
i]. 





wi 


same size as the blankets 
naturally were. Over all, draw up the long 
end of the canvas bed sheet, which will be 
about two feet longer than the bed section 
Beginning at the outer edge fold lengthwise 
the entire bed, canvas and all, until the outer 
-dge of the bed sheet is over the center of 
the bed, this to be done on both sides. Use 
half-inch rope to sew these edges together. 
thrcading the rope through the grummet eyes, 
and tie together at top and bottom. You 
then have practically a sleeping bag, three 
and a half feet wide, six and a half feet long, 
and the two feet flap at the head is just what 


1 
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head, 


is needed to form a covering over the 
and to keep off rain, dew or snow. 
The comfort of this bed will be very 1 
terially enhanced if a good feather pillow is 
aa attachment. One can in bad weather, with 
a cleaning-rod improvise a miniature tent pole 
to raise the flap up from the face, and still be 
protected from falling rain or snow. Such a 
bed is wind-proof, water-proof, cold-proof, one 
can thrust their feet down to the foot, “ad 
libitum,” and not fear to have them exposed 
to the weather. Such a bed is not exactly 
y, unless it be opened each morning 
and thoroughly aired, but it is the work of a 
moment to open up, and to again put to- 
gether. Thus made up it can be rolled into a 
snug compact bundle, and tied with a rope or 
held together by a strap 
It may be objected to on account of 
if one is out with a pack outfit, in which case 
the blankets can be folded squarely and thrown 
over a pack, and the canvas again comes into 
play for protection to the bedding. To those 
who sleep cold in camp, try this and be for 
once perfectly comfortable. I have thus slept 
in the open, when the mercury was twenty- 
nine degrees below, and I know it to be all 
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right. 
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ETRPIVEN 
STRIPED 


IN the 


up the Hudson river in the ne 


spring months the fishing for bass 


Riverdale is generally good, and in the fall 


months the record has kept apace with other 


points. Of late seasons it is pronounced by 
those who have fished that part of the Hud 
prolific in the number of satis 
factory catches as in the past, yet ten-pound 
bass are occasionally taken there. Along this 
river, at Fort Washington, Yonkers, Tarry- 
town, and Sing Sing, anglers who are familiar 
with the fishing points in the vicinity ot those 
places, sometimes have good luck. On the 
Sound at Stamford and New Rochelle, where 
trolling is followed, if you have a good boat 
man, you will be apt to strike some fine speci- 
mens of striped bass. 


son, as not so 


For striped bass fishing (trolling) New 
Rochelle is recommended. Do not fish with 
more than three in the boat. You cannot 


always Be as on finding a boatman to row. 
Bait, white worms, about four or five dozen 
for a py s fishing: Rig as follows: A light 


black bass bait rod, a 12-thread line of 12 
strand linen, a swivel, a 3-ioot leader, another 
swivel, then a trolling spoon of ra ther small 


size, another swivel, then a 5-0 steel-forged 
sproat or O’Shaughnessy hook. Put on two 
worms, starting with the tail, about half an 
inch from the end, run the worm on the hook 


until within an inch from the head; push this 
one poy on the snell; put on the second worm 
iter the first, the same way, leaving an inch 

1 


point of the 
irom fifty to seventy-five feet of line, 
along the among the grass and 
cost $1. A man to row the 
boat costs from $2 to $3 more, according to 


or so dangling below the 
Let out 
rowing 





shore 








rocks. Boats 





From the 
good sized striped bass are 
anglers have success trolling along beach 
just outside the breakers. When trolling they 
put on the hook an entire big, red sand worm, 
hooking it securely through the head part 
and permitting the tail part to trail out its 
full length. It fetching lure on a “spin- 
ner’ rig. There some points between tl 
piers and Manhattan 


Beach, where casting 
from the shore is practiced with some suc 
should know the 

expect to secure big fish 

The same holds good in places in the 
Long Beach, where the records 
big bass have been caught by this 


Iron Piers at Coney Isiand some 
taken, and some 








cess, but on holes if they 


icinity of 
show some 
method 


‘The Pot,” about one-quarter mile distant 
irom Liberty Island, affords good fishing 
Trolling about Robbin'’s Reef. around Sunk 


shores of Staten Island. 
Willows,” 


Snug 


en Island, along the 
from the ‘Dumb Beacon” to “The 
l there down as far as Sailors’ 


BASS 


ighborhood ot 





Harbor, and returning from “The Crib,” in, 
out and around the “Nigger * which 
dot the Jersey shore, generally some 
fish. 

‘The Sods,” off Fit 
S. I, are noted good grounds. Many fine 
bass have been taken from the rocks along 
the shores of Eltingville. Usually, some fine 
catches are made from the fishing points lo- 
cated between 125th and 155th streets, North 
river. Numerous bass have been caught from 
the piers at Whitehall street, where permis- 
must be obtained, and along the walls 
of the batterv, between the bath houses, plenty 
are caught from small boats 

A place considered by some as among the 
best is near Buckwheat Island, in Staten Is- 


zgerald’s, and Gifford’s, 


$10n 


land Sound, within easy reach. A_ small 
creek there running in from the shore is a 
spot where bass are almost always found 


above the 
A few bass 

Tremley 
good at the long 


The “Hedges” in the Raritan river, 
bridge at Perth Amboy, are 
are taken in the Rahway river at 
In former years fishing was 
bridge of the Central Railroad over Newark 
Bay, but it has deteriorated very much. Hell 
Gate was once famous for striped bass. There 
are some fine fish to be had there now by 
trolling If not familiar with the currents 
and eddies, which rush and whirl over and 
about the rocks, it is advisable to have a boat- 
Some good fish are taken in Bowery 
Bay. Gravesend Bay affords good fishing 
\long the “Diker” some fairly good fish are 
aught by trolling. Som« themselves 
fishing from the pier on the Brooklyn side of 
the bridge It is true that during the season 
one or two large fish are caught there. As 

rule, however, they do not get many 
two pounds. It is ged the smaller 
fish caught there have an oily flavor from the 
polluted waters. 

Chere is a 


sood 





content 





over 


acknowl d 


that salt 
ve are They are 

s sharing their bait or helping you out 
with bits of tackle and telling you where to 
catch flounders, fluke, porgies, and mackerel, 
and some will tell you even where to catch 
| When it comes to angling for 
triped bass, that is another question. There 
are many who seek only hawe, and these ang 
| trout anglers. They find after 


lers are like the 
experiment and expense where the big fish 


impression 


general 


1 
generous lot 


hide, and they endeavor to keep these spots 
to themselves. One day an angler brought 
to a tackle store and exhibited several fine 


bass, the largest probably weighing 
eight poands, which he had caught in a few 
hours fishing at no great distance from the 
city He te not divulge the place, nor 
would he any one to fish the spot with 
him, although he was intending to try again. 
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striped 


~_ 
take 
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This kind is the solitary angling brother who 
hunts his finny prey in the stillness of the 
early hours of might or morning. I am in- 
clined to believe those fish exhibited were 
taken in the surf, probably at Coney Island 
or Rockaway. Both are good places for shore 
fishing. A cove at the [sland between Brigh- 
ton Beach and the Pier is where the fish come 
in, seeking the soft calico crab, of which they 


are especially fond. At Rockaway try the 
surf fishing on a line with the Rockaway Park 
station. There are some good spots along 


the beach, which are the feeding grounds of 
the good-sized bass. Procure a quantity of 
calico crabs, which are the best natural bait 
for striped bass. Trv these places once or 
twice, and be assured your perseverance will 
be rewarded witn some fish beside which all 
your catches of the summer days will pale 
For twenty-five cents Liberty Island is 
reached hourly from the Battery. The fish- 
ing there is from the landing on the ebb tide. 
On the west side of the island the fishing is 
best from the beach. Sandy Hook possesses 


some excellent spots. Here it is necessary 
to cast the bait just outside the breakers, about 
one hundred feet Since the government 


reservation is there not everyone is permitted 
to fish along the beach. Along the New 
Jersey coast from the Hook to Barnegat, par- 
ticularly at Ocean Beach and South Elberon, 
striped bass are taken surf fishing, from two 
to twenty pounds, and sometimes they exceed 
the latter weight. For trolling or still fishing 
from small boats, the shores of Staten Island 
abound with many fishing points; New Dorp, 
South Beach, Gifford’s, Eltingville, Hugue- 
not. Annadale, Princess Bay, and Tottenville, 
particularly in the fall. At Gifford’s fish the 
sods on the outer beach about twenty feet 
from the shore, placing the bait by casting 
upon the sods in two feet of water always on 
the tlood ti 

Some anglers claim that striped bass like 
as bait first, the blood worm, then the sand 
worm, “shedder” crab, shrimp, and ‘‘shedder” 
lobster in their order named. That's all very 
good so far as it goes. It sounds nice, is it 
sensible? Admitting these peculiar fish have 
particular tastes, they do not have a set menu 
for their guidance. After an experience cov- 
ering a number of vears, in which the writer 
has carefully studied the habits and habitat of 
striped bass, and comparing this experience 
with the experience of numerous_ brother 
anglers, the natural deduction is that, it de- 
pends largely on the formation of the grounds 
fished to prove the likes or dislikes regarding 
the taste of the bass for any particular kind 
of bait, and the most successful angler is he, 
who, familiar with the natural product ay any 
particular spot. uses the bait which is found 
there If calico crab, then that will prove 
the most taking lure. Should the shores yield 
a crop of blood worms, that bait will entice 
the greatest number of fish [f shrimp are 
found in plenty. use shrimp, and if sand 
worms are dug from the soil, use the latter 


when they are found, and so on with all varie- 
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ties of bait. Striped bass are rovers of the 
sea. They know where these creatures thrive, 
and they seek them in their hiding places just 
the same as the birds of the air visit a rice 
field for rice, a pea field for peas, or a buck 
wheat patch for the grain they know will be 
found in each particular place. 

Shad roe is capital bass bait, particular] 
for surf fishing. Cut the roe into small 
about two inches square, and tie up in thii 
muslin or gauze bags, when it is ready to be 
tied on the hook with exceedingly fine linen 
thread. The roe of the shad can be preserved 
all summer by tying a string loosely around 
the pair of them (they must not be broken 
particle), and suspended in a large mouthed 
glass jar, when melted tallow is poured over 
them until the jar is filled, which must then 
be tightly corked. i 1 cell 


piec es 


Keep in a cool cellar, and 
when the fall bass come in you will have fresh 
shad roe to offer them, of which they are ex 
ceedingly fond. 

When fish are biting lazily and taking bait 
“mouthingly.” as frequently happens, from 
the hook without impaling themselves or 
being hooked, a good plan is to hang a scrap 
of the finest int best gut one-quarter of an 
inch below the hook. and upon this exces 
sively fine gut attach a ery small ook, 
(though of small size, to be of good strength) 
and upon it to hang half a worm, with a full 
sized one, or even two, upon the hook abov 
This will not fail to “fetch” the most finniky 
of the finny race 

The season for striped bass fishing in th 
idjacent to Greater New York 
with what 


waters of, and 
1s supposed to open in April, 


known as the spring run of bass 
Some have been taken during the first week 
of that month. After a few weeks intermis 
sion the summer or school mg appear, and 
1:4 


aiter these follow the tall run of bass, which 
take the hook until December 

These seasons and’ runs, however, are gov 
erned largely by the state of the weather and 
various other causes. The conditions cor 
sidered most favorable for successiul bass 
fishing are cloudy days and dark nights, when 
the water is disturbed and roilly Som 
anglers claim that big bass will rarely toucl 
the most attractive lure when the water i 
clear and smooth One night, when th 
moon was shining brightly, and the wate r was 
smooth and clear. the writer had indifferent 
success, and so it -proved on inc right 
nights. On the other hand, one night th 
ie howled, and the rain fell in torrent 
while all about was utter darkness, exe pt the 
flickering of our night lamps. The water was 
turbulent, and the shore was being pounded 
by the waves. It was necessary to be wrapped 
in oil skins. We could not see where to cast 








our bait, so we just let the sinker go straight 
pa oe a 11 ag : 

out to fall where it would. On the last of the 

ebb tide we got eleven fine bass, the smallest 


se r-il three and a half pounds, and_ the 
largest, ten pounds. We lost some others. as 
we could not see well how to land the fish 
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he While they did bite, the sport was full of | morning. My tackle was of superior quality, 
‘e, keen enjoyment, as their strike was fierce and and the best of bait that could be purchased. 
ist furious, partaking of the nature of the night I did not get a strike. I tried the same place 
Ce and storm. under other conditions of the weather two 
k- Our subsequent experience proves that days after, when the weather was foggy, driz- 
be night fishing in inclement weather is the most zly,and altogether inclement. I baited with two 

productive of fish, and they seem to be the large blood worms, made my cast, laid down 
‘ly bigger kind, who, perhaps, are allowed to go my rod, and waited. Soon the reel com- 
es out alone onights. When the suri pounds’ menced to click, the fish was on, but my care- 
ni the shore, thickening the waters, and turning lessness lost the prize. Reeling in, and re- 
be over the various crustacea upon which the _ baiting the almost bare hook, I made a cast 
en bass feed, they forsake their fair weather hid- into the eddy and had a fierce strike imme- 
ed ing places to seek food along the rocky’ diately. It took me more than fifteen minutes 
nd ledges, and under these conditions you will to land a fine bass. I got six more on that 
la be able to pick them up, as they are bound to _ tide and stopped. I conclude that the finest 
ed take the baited haok weather does not always yield the finest fish 
rer An angler relating his experience says: “I or fishing so far as taking a number of fish 
ei tried at Riverdale, on the Hudson, one fine is concerned.” 
nd 
a 
ait IA= r T IA x B | 
= g OE AIND u iggis N ») 1D | 
ot : ; 
aia CuaARLeEs HILLiarp Saw‘ 
an 
ae I want tole you about me an’ Joe. Wan so such leetle garcon, so I say,— 
te cole day—Monjee, she was more cole day lik * Nevaire min, Joe. She not so heal-tee 
h). I never see dat yet—we go on de wood for place here, but she’s long time away from di 
ull shoot ; ve t. a ; 
a Wall, we go two, t'ree mile, mebbe, on de So I am tak” ma axe, an I am mak rough 
‘ley bush, we’'n we was com to de Ottawaw shack for push off de cole. She's not so warm 
Reever. Joe say, she’s good honting on but she’s better dat we don't die wit’ froze 
; ‘noder side, on Kebeck Provinee For wan, two day we leev in de shack, wen 
Urn I say, “1 don’t tink I want for go. De Monjee! we get so hongree we shall starve 
TK watter on de rapids she mak’ de ice very  eef we don't get some ting for eat. But wat 
Is tin!” we shall do? 
He say, “For wat you mak’ foolish talk lak We got no gun for shoot—only de axe for 
eek dat? For why you no want go? She plaintee cut wood. 
lis safe. I not ‘traid—me. Voila!” an he go for Jus’ ‘bout dat tam Joe see leetle rabbet as 
ind “cross. she was jomp on de hole: 
ch Joe, he was mos’ over, wen de ice she “Ba oui,” he say, “eef de rab-bet was catch 
break, an’ he fall on de watter. Bagosh, I was we be very well satisfy de honger 
ia mos’ ’iraid he was drown. *Restez done Joe,” I am say, “I tink I an 
ind Wan feller, he’s leev on shaintee ‘noder trv some t'ing—we get two tree some mort 
of side, trow heem de rope, and pull heem out, de rab-bet. mebbe,. surt 
ass an’ Joe was ask, She don't tak’ long for cut de brush, and 
hen “How you feel Joe? put it up on top wan leetle hill. It mak’ beeg 
me “Bedamme! I was feel pretty short,” he _ pile 
uc] say “I don’t nevaire touch de bottom or de “Now, Joe.” T say, “tak’ it de match and 
j top.” m k to lite de brush a 
th He had de hard tam, sure, but he say, “For wat vou wa't do dat?” he say queek, 
ears ‘I don’t care. me. I los de gun, but I an n’ hees look like T was mak’ it some t’ing 
ent save ma hat an’ de bouteille wiskee.” foolish on de “ead, (I don’t know wat you call 
cht De mans she was mos’ take de fit for laff, dat) but I say encore, **Mak’ it to lite, Joe.” 
th but Joe no like dat an’ he say— __ Hees do wat I was ask, an we watch de beeg 
nts “For why de diable you want laff? She not fire from de little shaintee Bagosh. she’ 
the so very fonny for feller get drown jus’ like — mak’ very warm an’ crack lak she’s 20 gun. 
“an moshrat.” “Voila, de rab-bet!”) whispered Joe, very 
ded Noder day, we go. trom de shaintee in de h’¢ xcite 
ped bush, not jus sam place, tor chop tree : “Sure! Dey kep’ plaintee comin’ all de tam 
cas She was begin snow—was long tam since I encore, offen dey hole and plaintee node 
ieht don’t see it snow like dat—an’ eveiy tam we © place, an’ mak’ it a ring ‘round de hill to squat 
the try for get back, we got more los’ in de beeg like dey was monkee on she hin’ legs on de 
lest snow-bank. Cole? Bagosh, she was cole fer bottom of de hill, lookim up on fire was on 
the sure; till bimeby Joe he mak’ cry lak small = de top. 
. as babee, an’ he have it all feex up dat he die in She was fonny little an-mal, an’ was won 
fish de bush. I’m sorry for poor Joe, and he was der wat kin’ t'ine was mak’ it to do like dat 
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Joe was hurry to go for keel some rab-bet 
wi't beeg stick, but I say, 

3a non! ean vouse. We don't let de 
cat out from de bag ontil she’s ripe. Bimeby 
som’t’ing going happen mebbe den we do dat, 
bagosh, w’en we got plaintee tam. 


De fire was melt de snow on top de hill, 
and de melt watter was ronne down on de 
rab-bet—den de cole was make it de watter 


she was freeze bottom 
leetle rab bet 
so dat all de an-mal she 
She pull and she jom» 
herself dees way an’ dat way, but all de sani’ 
she steek tight on the ice—I tole you dis’ 
it was long tam since I don’t see such fonn, 


tight, wen she get de 
of de hill, and she hind legs de 
was freeze on de ice, 
can’t ronne away. 


ting like dat. 
Some she’s freeze by de hin’ legs an’ some 
noder she’s steek by de leetle tail, but she’s 


all steek, sure! 
I tink dat was smart t'ing mesef—me. 
“Viens, donc Joe,” I was holler, “‘vite!”’ 
We tak’ it de clob an’ kill on de “ead wat 


2 PR 
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HAVING 


STREAM to 


FIELD AND 
the subject 


asked by 
opinion 


been 


give my on 


above named, I take an early opportunity oi 
so dying. As I cannot expect that every 
one will agree with me, I only ask a respect 
ful hearing. There are many who claim that 
the rapid disappearance of our game is duc 
to the increas our population, and that 
the clearing away of forests has been the 
dominant factor in the decrease of the gam 
supply. In this I do not agree with then 
That it may, to some extent, have made 


their l 


probab ap 


changes in habits of nesting and bree« 
but that i had anothet 
beneficial to the game, is, I think, ev 

Che forests when standing forme 


and home tor 


efiect 
dent. 


sneiter 





yiten a r some of th 
natural enemies of game, such as crow 

hawks, owls, foxes and four-footed vermi 
and the cl ng away of the forests his 
helped larg to rid these pests. 





The general introduction of machin 
mowing and harvesting of grain no doul 
was a means oi destroying many quail’s nests 


and broods of young birds; but they do not 
now, at least in the part of the country in 
which I reside, breed in the open ground, as 
formerly, but in fence corners and other pro 
ected spots When the country was firs 
tled, game was so abundant that the then 
sparse population thought it pw never be 
used up, and from this thought was bort 
lavish wastefulness and disregard for the ob 
servance of wise game laws, which has been 
the prime cause of our present very limited 


AND 


AP 


STREAM 


we want it for eat, an’ laissez de rest for ronne 


‘way. We cook de meat on long speet on de 
fire same like on shaintee camboose an’ go 
for mak’ satisfy de honger. 

Wal, we eat rab-bet two-four day, w’en— 


w'at’s dat? 
tole 


I tink I am hear de dog bark. I 
nice 


you dats musique for poor mans 
w’ats freeze an’ don’t want for eat some rab 
bet. 
Soon I was laugh on my face, for see 
Seigneur,—dats ma dog—jompin’ tro de snow- 


dreef wit hees leetle tail stickin up on de back 


makim de bark all de tam jus’ sam’ hees gone 
craz-ee. 

Enfin, some mans from lumber shaintee 
com’ long ma dog behin’, wit plaintee for eat 


an’ drink. We tak’ 


two-tree coup w'iskee 
blane, an’ feel lak new mans, but I blush for 
sham’ on de chick w’en I was tole de beez 
shaintee was only t’welf-nine honder yards 
*way all de tam. But I tink dat was smart 


ting, me, 
de rab-bet. 


bout dat way Joe an’ me was ketch 
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There can scarcely be named a State or 
Territory to-day where game laws more 01 
less good are not on the statute books, but 
laws without strict enforcement are no laws 


1 


at all. Within the last few years, through the 
influence of the various sportsmen’s journals, 
better feeli1 g among people 











been aroused, but it is even yet not so gen 
1 or so intense as it should bx In some 
the appointment of proper men as 
wardens to look aiter the interests « 
game and the proper enforcement of the 

‘ laws has worked much good, but I ic 
that in many instances men appointed t 
these place S merely for political reasons, and 
care nothing for the duties thev are supposed 


to periorm 
Anot her factor to be considered is the mat 


shooter, and, that most despica 


shoots to m 


1 
Kel 


characters, the man who 
game that he 


But it is of little u 


bags ol 
wards 








the causes for the scarcity of game ley 

one who has given the subject any though 
1 1 ; 1 
has some remedy to suggest, and it is by 
hearing these, comparing id sorting then 
over, that we may solve the problem oi-gam« 


protect! n 
My own ideas are as follows: First, abs 








lutely prohibit the n ting of t any 
season of the year. 1 emphasize those latter 


Destroy the market for game, and 


words. 





you not only squelch the market shooter, but 
do away wi th inter-State traffic in it, and witl 
that other curse, the cold-storage house. But 


reliabl 


have 


such laws we must 




















GAME PROTECTION 


men as game wardens, chosen not because 
they have some “political pull,” but because 
they can be depended on to do their duty, 
and these men should be paid regular salaries, 
according to their approved efficiency It 
may be asked, “Where is this money to come 
from?” ; 

Make every man who owns and uses a gun, 
in the field for game or at the traps, pay a 
tax of say one dollar per year. It would not 
lo to exempt the trap-shooter from this list, 
as thousands of trap-shooters are game shoot- 
ers as well. As the taxes of farmers in most 
sections of the country are onerous enough 
already, they should be exempted. It is over 
their lands that the sportsman shoots, it is on 
those lands the game lives, breeds and feeds, 
and for this reason the farmer should have 
more liberties accorded to him. Heavy fines 
or imprisonment with hard labor shouid be 
rigidly imposed, not only on all violators of 
the game laws proper, but also on those who 
kill any bird or animal, at any time of the 
year, which is known to be beneficial to the 
farmer, fruit-grower or trucker. Small boun- 
ties might be paid for killing of birds or ani- 
mals prejudicial to game. 


Another curse to be gotten rid of is the 
very pernicious practice, allowed in some of 
the States, of shooting woodcock during any 
of the summer months. I am both sorry and 
ashamed to be forced to admit that in my 
native State of New Jersey, (usually half a 
century behind in enacting good game laws), 
not only the shooting of woodcock in summer 
is legal, but the shooting of ducks, geese and 
Wilson’s snipe is permitted during the early 
spring months. If we kill off the breeders at 
this time of the year, we ought not to howl 
if there is no game in autumn. It is nonsense 
to say that they will not be here in autumn 

The earlier years of my life were passed 
right by a stretch of hillside and meadowland 
much frequented by snipe and woodcock, and 
these birds were shot there during spring 
and autumn by a gang of some half dozen 
market shooters. When the War of the Re- 
bellion came these loafers, incited thereto by 
big bounties offered, enlisted, and, I am glad 
to say. were most of them victims to Confed- 
erate bullets. No one then shot over those 
grounds but myself, and as I left the birds to 
themselves in the summer, they came _ back 
there in the autumn, bringing others with 
them, and the result was that not for many 
years had woodcock and snipe been known 
so plenty at that season of the year, and this 
happened not for one year, but for many, 
until, alas! a new crop of loafers grew up 

As a specimen of the stupidity of New Jer- 
sey lawmakers, I may point out that it is law- 
ful to shoot snipe not only in the months of 
March and April, when they should be left 
undisturbed, but we are also accorded the 
privilege of shooting them in September. 
when there are not to be found ten snipe to 
the square five hundred acres in the State, as 
they have not yet reached us from the north 
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During the month of October, when they are 
here, we are forbidden to shoot them. Thus 
we protect them when they are fittest for the 
table and show the best kind of shooting, 
and allow them to be shot when they need 
prote ction the most. : 
Another factor in the decrease of game is 


found further from home 1 refer to the 
shooting in the extreme southern States dur- 
ing the winter months \s is well known, 


many people from the North go to spend the 


winter Or a part Of 1t each season in the very 


centre of the winter resort of our migratory 
game Seeing game around them in such 
abundance there are, no doubt, many whi 
shoot recklessly and to a wasteful degree. Of 
course no true sportsman would be guilt rf 
such acts, but many who pose as sport 
do it. Game there of any kind should be fully 
and absolutely protected on and after the 
coming of each new year 

Sportsmen in all of the States should be 
allowed to kill only a given number of any 
one kind of game each season, no matter 
whether it be a moose or a snipe. Every 
sportsman, wherever he may reside, should 
by precept and exarmple use his influence to 
have good game laws enforced to the bitter 
end, and when these laws are not good have 
them repealed and good ones enacted in their 
place. 

Farmers should be made to see that it will 
be greatly to their interests to help in the 
work. I have sometimes thought that gun 
clubs, (so free with their money when shoot- 
ing matches are considered), might wisely de- 
vote a part of their funds for a premium, to 
be paid to the land-owner or tenant who 
could, just before the open season for game, 
show to a committee appointed to make the 
inspection, the largest amount of game on his 
land. Farmers are human beings, and once 
you convince them that game on their lands 
means money in their pockets the question 
would be settled so far as their influence and 
votes could do it. Some may object that they 
would have to pay for the right to shoot over 
farm lands here. Well, what of it? Certainly 
it would come cheaper than long journeys to 
south and west, and many who can spare 
neither time nor money to make such trips, 
could afford to purchase their sport when 
near at home. As to the poor man, who only 
gets a day here and there, the time never has 
been, and (in the writer's opinion) never will 
be, when his very poverty will not be the 
strongest kind of plea in his behalf to the 
land-owner to allow him, free of charge, an 
occasional day’s sport. 

We may talk and write as bitter; 
please about the severity of British game laws, 
yet the fact remains that game in the British 
Isles and in Belgium is always abundant, and 
this, too, in face of the fact that game is fre 
quently killed there in one day amounting in 
\s to the 
comparative severity of our laws and theirs 
v enforced 





erly as we 


numbers up in the thousands 


ours are the most severe if only fu 
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I do not think there is a British game law 
which allows a constable or a game warden 
to enter or break open any building, railroad 
car or other conveyance in search of game 
unlawfully held in possession. Yet our laws 
allow it. 

As to the climatic changes in the last half 
century, I may say that they are in favor of, 
and not antagonistic to, the increase of game. 
It is true that we occasionally have a severe 
spell of cold with deep snows, as during th: 
month of February this year, when game over 
a wide area of country suffered severely, but 
these are the exceptio.s which accentuate the 
general rule, as our winters have for many 
years been usually mild and open, and our 
summers not generally accompanied by heavy 


1 
J 


rainstorms to destroy the young birds. When 
we do have a winter destructive to game 


sportsmen, during the open season after such 
a winter, should take pride in refraining from 
killing much game, that more may be leit to 
replenish the depleted stock. ‘ 
Foreign varieties of game, such as English 
and Belgian hares and the Mongolian pheas 
ant, should be introduced wherever the cli 
mate would seem to favor their increase, and 
protected absolutely by law for a few years 
until established, thereby increasing not only 


AND 


STREAM 


the number, but also the varieties of game, 
with a better promise of sport in the years to 
come, 

Talking of these things is not what is need 
ed, but a combined and determined effort o1 
the part of sportsmen throughout the entire 
United States. This must be backed up by 
the expenditure of some money, and, if found 
necessary, should be also made a question of 
votes at the polls. Let men running for office 
once see that they will not be elected unless 
they are pledged to consider the interests oi 
the sportsman, and a2 better, because more 
effective, enforcement of the game laws will 
follow. Heretofore, game laws and their en 
forcement have been too often looked upon 
by legisiators as a mere side-show; a some 
thing to be laughed over and tossed aside 
They must be taught better than that, and 
in many instances, no doubt the lesson will 
be only learned by them through bitter ex 
periences. Whether these warnings will be 
heeded, whether the lessons be learned in t'me 
for our benefit, is beyond me to say; but, with 
the examples of the disappearance of the buf 
falo and the passenger pigeon before us, we 
may well pause to consider what we are to do, 
and remember the truth of the time-tried 
axiom, “Delays are dangerous.” 


WaK, 


Mr. Bass. 


Mr. Pickerel.— ‘Oh he broke the 


How is that?’ 
“Why, he got caught.” 





“What has become of our young friend Mr. Sucker?” 


eleventh commandment.”, 




















PUBLISHERS’ NOTES 


THE recent Sportsmen’s Show held in 
Madison Square Garden was a decided suc- 
cess. The new features were very interesting 
and the management is to be congratulated 
on the splendid way in which their plans were 
carried out. They announce that the next 
exhibition will open March 1, 1900 in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City. 


AMONG the exhibits at the fifth annual 
exposition of the Sportsman’s Association, 
which was held in Madison Squzre Garden 
last month, one of the most interesting was 
that of David T. Abercrombie & Co., 35 
Seuth street, New York. A tent and camp 
had been arranged with a log fire in front, 
a kettle on the logs and a baker in front ot 
the fire, and in the tent the table was set 
with the cups, plates, etc., which dishes con- 
stitute their aluminum cooking outfit. There 
were sleeping bags and mattresses for two 
people. Outside the tent sleeping bags and 
mattresses were shown packed in one bag, in 
a pack strap, making a neat, convenient bun 
dle of only thirty-five pounds weight. The 
cooking outfit goes in a smaller package. 


NEMOURS & 


showed a_ very 


E. I. DU PONT DE 
CO., Wilmington, Del., 


complete line of the different kinds 
of powders, also the crude materials 
from which they are made. Sport- 
ing, military, blasting and cannon pow- 


ders, black and smokeless. The charge for 
a 13-inch gun such as are on our war ships 
was represented by a model. The powder 
weighs 210 pounds and the projectile, eleven 
hundred. The whole charge on end meas- 
ures six and three-quarters feet in height. 


SAMPLES of powder were shown by the 
Hazard Powder Co., 44 Cedar street, New 
York. They manufacture several different 
kinds, which were all represented, as were 
the crude materials from which the black 
powders are made. “Blue Ribbon” is the 
trade-mark of their shot-gun powder, a- sam- 
ple of which was there and the whole exhibit 
was very interesting. 


THE stand of the Peters Cartridge Co., 
Cincinnati, O., was tastefully arranged, and 
visited by large numbers of their friends. 
They manufacture a complete line of metallic 
cartridges, shot-gun_ shells and powders. 
Their goods are very popular, and the de- 
mand for them is constantly increasing. 


THE Indian head, outlined by _ soft- 
nosed bullets from a rifle in the hands of W. 
A. Savage, the inventor of this favorite rifle, 
attracted much attention. The plate is five- 
sixteenths of an inch thick and illustrates the 
penetration of the Savage rifle, manufactured 
by the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 


THE SAFETY POCKET AXE shown 
by W. L. Marble, Gladstone, Mich., is the 
latest novelty in hunting axes and_ is 
convenient and useful. They attracted a 
great deal of attention. 


ONE of the most popular lubricants and 
rust preventatives is “3 in 1." This was 
shown by G. W. Cole & Co., 141 Broadway, 
New York. It is used by gunners, cyclists 
and many others who want a first-class arti- 
cle. 


“SPORTING Rifle Smokeless” is the name 
of a new powder shown by the Laflin and 
Rand Powder Co., 99 Cedar St., New York 
It is made specially for rifles and pistols built 
to use black powder. Dr. A. A. Webber. 
who won the revolver championship at the 
show, used this powder and endorses it very 
highly. The exhibit of models of the breech- 
loading cannon with their dummy charges 
was interesting and instructive. 

MOTORS for pleasure boats were shown 
by C. C. Riotte Co., 1955 Park Ave., New 
York. They have a very simple but effective 
form of motor, very compact and free from 
objectionable features. No batteries are used, 
the exhaust is under water, the air supply is 
positive, no moving parts are exposed, there 
is no fire, heat or smoke. A free catalogue 
with full explanation will be sent on applica- 
tion. 


ILLUSTRATED catalogue of steam and 
naphtha yachts and launches will be sent by 
the Gas Engine and Power Co., Morris 
Heights, N. Y. A large number of their boats 
are in use, giving perfect satisfaction. They 
construct a variety of craft, engines and water- 
tube boilers. 


CONCENTRATED beef is put up in a de- 
licious form by Armour & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
They call their product “Vigoral,” and it is 
easily digested and retained by the most deli- 
cate stomachs. Try it at the soda fountain 
and carry it with you on your trip. 


PERFECTION is the claim made for the 
new style of reel manufactured by Yawman 
& Erbe Mig. Co., Rochester, N. Y. It is 
automatic like their former pattern. By press- 
ing a slide on the line regulator it is instantly 
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running for bait casting or any 
The change back to the auto- 
made. A com- 
them on 


made free 
kind of a cast. 
matic feature is as quickly 
plete explanation will be sent by 
application. 


WE have received a pamphlet called “Que- 
bec, the Sportsman’s Land of Plenty,” ad- 
mirably written by G. M. Fairchild, Jr. It 
tells of the different hunting and fishing re- 
sorts with an excellent description of the 
game and fish found in each. The hints for 
outfit and the like are very helpful. Sent on 
application to Lands and Forests Dept. Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Quebec, Canada. 


CHERRY LODGE, on Chesapeake Bay, 
is a beautiful place for an outing. The blue- 
fish run from six to ten pounds and large 
numbers may be taken only an hours sail 
from the house. Bay birds are in season 
about May 20th and the shooting grounds 
are within a forty-minute drive. For par- 
ticulars address L. M. Taylor, Jy., Cherry- 
stone, Va. 


CAMPING is an ideal outing and Yellow- 
stone Park is an ideal place for camping. In 
no other way can the tourist see so much and 
enjoy so thoroughly the beauties and won- 
ders of that enchanting region. Select party 
of ladies and gentlemen leave Minneapolis 
July 3, 1899. For particulars address A. D. 
Hall, 1713 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE problem of a satisfactory ink well is 
delightfully solved in the contrivance ad- 
vertised in our columns by the Suspended Ink 
Well Co., of Boston. Once used we think no 
one who takes pride in his desk and office 
fittings would dispense with one of these ink 
wells for many times the cost, in fact any 
kind of desk is sadly incomplete without one. 


shooters may learn something 
to their advantage by consulting the advertise- 
ment of John Carbutt. The celluloid cut 
films and other specialties he makes are be- 
coming very much used. 


CAMERA 


WE believe if the majority of FreELD AND 
STREAM readers knew what a vast amount of 
entertainment can be derived from a Grama 
phone they would hasten to take advantage 
of the offer made by the National Grama- 
phone Co., of New York, in our advertising 
columns. Their instrument possesses great 
advantages over any other in the construction 
of the records used in transmitting the sound. 


National Cycle Mig. Co.. of 
began the advertisement 
‘A National rider never 


WHEN the 
Bay City. Michigan, 
of their catch-phrase, 





FIELD AND STREAM 


changes his mount,” they had been making 
National Bicycles for only two years. As 
each year added its quota to the number of 
National riders, the truth of that phrase grew 
more apparent, and the evidence that it was 
truth increased annually. The fact that makes 
that phrase a truth is self-evident everywhere, 
and is a stronger support of the old saying, 
‘The best is the cheapest in the long run.” 
Another one of their sayings, well worthy 
ot consideration in this day of price-compe- 
tion, is ““What you get for your money is as 
important as the amount you pay.” When 
you buy your ‘99 bicycle, see that you do not 
do as Ben Franklin did—pay too much for 
your whistle. Send for their catalogue. 


DAYTON bicycles are noted for that or- 
iginality which attains deserved popularity 
through practical value, real novelty and in- 
creased attractiveness. In the “Hussey” 
Spherical Hubs and Spherical Crank Hanger, 
these qualities are especially prominent, and 
all 1899 “‘Dayton Specials” will embody this 
unique construction. Its nickled surface 
catches and reflects every ray of light, impart- 
ing to the bicycle a peculiar attr: 1ctiveness and 
distinctive individuality not obtainable in any 
other mount. The hub having no fla 
any possibility of annoyance from a spoke 
pulling out is obviated. That the spherical 
hub, while lighter in weight, is at the same 
time stronger than any hub previously used, 
has been proven by practical tests. Send for 
catalogue to Davis Sewing Machine Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


nges, 


“SARATOGA the beautiful” is one of the 
most attractive booklets of its kind that has 
yet been produced by the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the New York Central. It contains 
fifty-six pages, four by nine inches and has 
seventy-five beautiful half-tone illustrations— 
the majority of which have never before been 
printed. The cover is beauti fully illuminated, 
and includes a map four by nine inches, of the 
route along the Hudson River from New 
York to Saratoga. The historical and other 
descriptive matter is very interesting and will 
give to those unacquainted with Saratoga an 
excellent idea of the diversified attractions of 
what has long been termed “Ame rica’s great- 
est watering: place.” One of the features of 
the book is the description and illustration of 
the new train to be placed in service early 
this season by the New York Central. to be 
styled the “Saratoga Limited,” which, it is 
said, will make as fast time as the “Empire 
State Express,” reducing the time between 
New York and Saratoga from five hours to 
three and a half hours. A copy of “Saratoga 
the Beautiful” will be sent to any address free. 
postpaid on receipt of two 2-cent stamps, by 
George H. Daniels. General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT 
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Kennel = For Sale « Wants 





Advertisements in this column three cents a word. 
Send money with order. 


KENNEL 

FOR SALE—English Bloodhounds. Rookwood Ken- 
nels, Lexington, Ky. 

FOR SALE—Thoroughbred 
Crook Kennels, La Grange, Ill 

FOR SALE—Black Cocker Spaniels, one high-bred 
bitch ten months old; also male puppies, whelped Nov. 
3d, 1898, sired by Hampton King, only son of Ch. Black 
Duke and Ch. Gaiety Girl. Fashion Cocker Kennels, 
58 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minn 

HUNTING Dogs trained and hoarde d Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Winthrop Kennels, Winthrop, Minn 


FOR SALE, Etc. 


FOR SALE—Handy serviceable hunter’s axes wt. & 
to 20 oz. Hunter’s knives made to order, hand made, 





Black 


Dachshundes 





excellent temper. Colclesser Bros., Eldorado, Blair 
Co.. Pa. 

PAIR LIVE ELK FOR SALE—Will be four years old 
in June, weigh about Sso Ibs. each, gentle and halter 


broke ; cow will bear calf late in summer 
f.o. b. cars. Address A. O. Brewer, Elma, Wash 

TO TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS—AII the wild fur- 
bearing animals in natural colors with key sent post 


Price $7 


paid for 20 cts. Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide; most 
practical Guide ever published, 50 cts., or all together 
60 cts. Stamps or Order preferred. N. W. Hide and 
Fur Co.. Minneapolis, Minn 

FOR SALE—Francotte Featherweight Ejector, grade 
AA,” 12 ga., 26 ¢ Ibs., Stock 14-1%-3%% inch. Cost 
$175. Goodas new. Will sell for $100 cash. One Wil- 
liam Cashmore Hammerless Ejector, $300 grade, 12: a 
30 inch, 7'4 lbs., Stock 144%-17.-274, Silver's Butt Plate 
Fine condition. Will sell for $150 cash. The Wm. R 


Paul, Minn 
bird-dog owners to send stamp for 
* Valuable * Poimters’ on Diseases 
Contains much other information ; worth 
Ed. F. Haberlein, McPherson, Kansas 

One Remington Semi-Hammerless, 12- 
bore shot gun, with case and cleaning tools, good as 
new, $7.00; also Marlin Repeater, 22 calibre, with case, 
$5.00. Address Jaques De Nyse, 247 South 5th Street 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

OLEMINE—After using all kinds of oils and greases 
we have found a combined oil which is che finest thing 
for guns, typewriters, phonographs, bicycles. ete , ever 
used. A rifleanda shot gun on which it was used lay 
for five weeks in a damp place and not a particle of 
rust formed. We have named it **Olemine.”’ A trial is 
ask. Sample iocents. Dickson Drug Company 
D ckson, Tenn 


Burkhard Co., St 
WANTED— 10, 
free 36-page booklet 
of the Dog.” 
preserving. 
FOR SALE 





The proper study of mankind is dogs and that study 
should begin as early as possible with vou and the 


DOG 


For the successful rearing of youngsters, we have es 
pecially prepared 
Spratts Patent Puppy Meal 
” a Orphan Food 


* ” Anti-Rickets Tablets 
sad - Puppy Vermifuge 
With these vou can't help raising strong. healthy 


youngsters, and you may laugh at distemper 


Order through your dealer and send for catalogue to 
Spratts Patent Limited, Manufacturers of ali kinds of 
Dog and Poultry Foods and Supplies, 245 East 56th st 
N.Y. San Francisco Branch Valencia St 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


Wanted to TRAIN for Shooting Dogs. Special at- 
tention to boarding and caring of dogs. Refer to 
many prominent sportsmen with whom I deal 

J. B. DONALDSON Miss 


che Amateur 
Crainer 


THIRD EDITION! Revised and Illustrated with full-pag: 
portraits of typical bird dogs, 


Price, paper cover, $1.00; best full cloth binding and 
gold embossed, $1.50. Sent postpaid upon receipt of 
amount, or tree as a premium for two new subscribers the 
$1.00 edition and three for the $1.50 edition 


CHIC AND I; 


, 
The Practical Training of a Dog for the Gun 
By Ben Hur 
Being a common sense and thoroughly practical method of 
educating a hunting dog for field work, together with 
entertaining and instructive descriptions of hunting trips. 
Price, paper cover, $1.00; cloth cover, gold embossed, $1.50. 
Mailed free on receipt of price, or FREE asa premium for 
two subscribers, in paper, and three, in cloth edition. 


Booneville, 





FORCE SYSTEM 
WITHOUT THE WHIP 


By ED. P. HABERLEIN 


a practical trainer of thirty 
years’ experience. . . . . 








BOOK ON DOG DISEASES 


And How to Feed 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S. 
12903 Broadway, - - NEW YORK 





HOREJS BROTHERS 


«Dog Cakes 
Are the Best at Low Prices 


Address HOREJS BROS., 1165 West 7th Street 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Sporting and Pet Dogs, 
Pigeons, Belgian Hares. 


LANDIS, Box 20, Dryville, Berks Co., Penn. 


Send stamp for catalogue 








WOODLAND JERSEY A. K. 


C. 481390 


The typical, Prize Winning Black Cocker Spaniel, who stands at the head of the celebrated 
Woodbine Kennels. One of the best types of Cockers now living. Superbly built, muscular, active 
and intelligent. A clean cut head, good square muzzle, even mouth, dark eyes, fine ears, well — ribs, 


body compact and well coupled, straight legs with heavy bone and finely feathered. Very 
Fee $10, to approved limited number. 


of a silky texture. 


eavy coat 
Matured and young stock usually for sale 


Mention ‘“‘ FIELD AND STREAM,” and all questions 


ata reasonable price. Write for what you want. ; 
WOODBINE KENNELS, Newaygo, Mich. 


will be cheertu!ly answered. 
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NEWLY DISCOVERED REGIONS 
FOR THE GUNNER AND ANGLER 


The Famous Nepigon Trout Waters 








And the Best Game Lands 





Of Quebec—The Sportsman’s Land of Plenty 


> 


ARE ON THE LINE OF THE 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


x Ft 















UPPER ST. MAURICE 
THE LAURENTIAN MOUNTAINS 
UPPER OTTAWA 
HEAD WATERS OF THE OTTAWA 
TEMISKAMING 
KIPPEWA 
Are a Few of the Famous Quebec Haunts of Wild Life 

















a Fr 






Write for a copy of our Game Map and Pamphlets to any Agent of the Company, or to 





E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York 

H. MCMURTRIE, corner Third and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cc. G. OSBORN, 129 East Baltimore Street, Baltimore, Md 

THOS, MAGUIRE, 1229 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington Street, Boston, Mass 

A. J. SHULMAN, 233 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y 

A. E. EDMUNDS, 11 Fort Street West, Detroit, Mich 

J. FRANCIS LEE, 228 South Clark Strect Chicago, I11. 

W. B. CHANDLER, 119 South Third Stree... Minneapolis, Minn 
M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Francisco, Cal 

Cc. EK. MCPHERSON, 1: King Street, East, Toronto, Ont 

Cc. E. E. USSHER, General Passenger Agent, Montreal 

ROBT. KERR, Traffic Manager Winnipeg, Man. 
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€pecial Offer 
A number of 
the improved 
Outfits, and 
_ Portable 
@=toves will 
be sold at 


Baxter Camping US 













esto 
introduce 
them,,viz. 
the S15 00. 
Outfits at 10.00 kee 
each; and tie $10.00 ‘Outfits 1 at 
#.each Stove carries cooking and 
serving outfit- 0 pieces. Do not let 
this rare opportunity slip. 


W.E BAXTER, 
Frankrort Ky., U.S.A 

Through Messrs. Harrods Store I received the ‘*( emping Ourée, »” 
with which Iam more th-n pleas: ed, oni vit ? 
eneerin the East, Africa. ete 





Stove ani Oven erected 


12 WeLtteton Squarr, CHELSEA 
onDON, ENGLAND 


ensider t 





as the ne p/us ultra c 
ment and mess geir comb'ned—a tact which no wert tul fi 
have tried a great many to my discom ‘ort 
Yours faithfu'ly, (LAUD HAMILTON. 
cB Send fe = scriptive circulars and testimonials 


- E. BAXTER, Frankfort, liy. 











SAFETY PoGKET AXE 
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S£E THAT GUARD 
FOLDS BAGK INTO HANDLE SS, } 
WHEN IN USE. — 
The most convenient, durable and hand- 
some Implement ever devised for sports- 
men’s use. Just fits your hip pocket. 


For sale hy Gaalors, or sent prepaic on re- 
ceint + nd for cirenlar.) 


MANUFACTURED By W. i , MARBLE, 


GLADSTONE, MIC 


Baga 2200 on 


WinNntTtERS’ 
= PNEUMATIC 
=<) RECOIL PAD 




















used it. Indi 
atthe Traps. all 
recoil, * ale und- 
edif not satisfactory, & 
pad promtly returned, 
PRICE $1.50 


Has come to stay. 
Je R. WINTERS, Clinton, Mo. 





Revolving Seat 
Re SHELL BOX 


TACKLE BOX 
ALL IN ONE 











0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 


7,000 Guns in Stock 


WE SELL GuNs of every reputable 
American and foreign make, and 
give wholesale prices to everybody. 
We carry in stock 

Fishing Tackle and Sporting Goods 
amounting toa quarter of a million 
dollars. We can please the fancy of 
millionaires, or meet the demands 
of the poorest sportsman and an- 
gler. Write for prices, or ask us to 
send you our Sportiny Goods Cat- 
alogue. We load and sell over 

1,000,000 Hand Loaded Shells a Year 
Ask us to send you our price card 
of hand and machine loaded shells. 
We have 

The largest Gun Repair Shop in America 
We make guns, re-bore, re-stock, 
repair—in fact, alter a gun to suit 
the owner, and guarantee satisfac- 
tion. Write for prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


Originators of lll to 120 Michigan Ave 
the Catalogue Business cor. Madison St. ,Chicago 
MENTION THIS PUBLICATION WHEN WRITING 


0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0 


HUNTING 
Clothing, 
SHELLS, 


CATALOGUE 
























6 Pages. CAMP 
19 S OUTFITS, 
NETS, SEINES, 
CAMERAS, 


Po 
has Sewing Machines. 
Sie SCHMELZER ARMS CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Largest ores Pa House in America. 


PREVENTS RUST 


Cleans, Lubricates 


Used and recommended by Fire Arms 
Manufacturers. 


OIL 
is indispensib.e to the 


| GUNNER, CYCLIST, 
TYPEWRITER, ETC. 


Ask your dealer for it. Sample bottle 
free on receipt of 2c, stamp. 


. COLE & CO., 141 Broapway, N. Y. 











Send for circular, mentioning FIFLD AND STREAM, 
to the manufacturer, 


JAMES BOYD, 342 Iglehart Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


LANTERN SLIDE COLORING 


Lantern slides artistically colored by a new process, 
and ina way which has commanded admiration. Cor- 
respondence invited. MRS. FRED. MATHER, No. 63 

inden Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














DIXO 
GRAPHITOLEO 
__ No. 692._ 


Lubricates every pin and pivot, as well as the chain and 
rockets. The best Bicycle Lubricant made. SAMPLE 
FREE IF YOU MENTION FIELD AND STREAM 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


JERSEY City, N J. 
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EL COMANCHO’S BOOK 


| JOTEM JALES 


Indian Stories 
Indian Told ee 





GATHERED IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
——BY— 


W. S. PHILLIPS. 





FULLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 





TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


The Talking Pine. Tale of the Demons. 
Song of the Waters. Magic of the Evil Eye. 
Dance of the Wind. Concerning a Hunter and a Rear 
Ka-ke-hete, the Chief of the Demons. Doak-a-Batl, the Maker. 
Birth of Skamson. Birth of the Sun. 
The Deeds of Yelth. Spe-ow and the Spider. 
Wee-nat-chee, the Rainbow. Ta-ko-mah, the Mountain. 
Cawk, the Beaver’s Daughter. The Bear Mother. 
Quaw-te-aht, the Changer. Yelth and the Butterfly. 
The Great Waters. Klale Tah-ma-na-wis, 
The Crow Children. Reading of the Totem Pole. 
Kit-si-na-o, the Stone Mother. Carving of the Medicine Rattle. 
The Rain Song. Skamson, the Thunderer. 
Of Wah-wah-hoo, the Frog. The Sing Gamble. 
Kloo-Kwallie, the Medicine Dance. About the River Falls. 


The Tah-wah-na-wis of S'doaks. 





material for these tales from the Indians of the Pacific 

Northwest. He enjoys the rare distinction of being not 
only a writer of vigor and originality but also an artist of ability, 
and has illustrated his stories with nearly two hundred and fifty 
original pen drawings, which breathe in a wonderful degree the 
freshness of the forest, the superstitious traits of the Indians 
and the weird characteristics of the tales. 

These are not the ordinary stories about Indians, but are 
the stories from the Indians themselves, their myths and le- 
gends, their superstitions and folk lore. They are taken down, 
many of them, from the lips of the tribal story tellers, of whom 
each tribe has one, and the drawings were made on the spot. 
These story tellers are trained for their duties, and teach the 
iegends to their sons in the same words they received them from 
their fathers. They are the minstrels of the American forest. 
But, alas, their career is nearing its end, for with the advance of 
education and civilization among the Indians the professional 
story teller is fast disapearing. 


M*: W.S. PHILLIPS has spent many years gathering the 





The book is 6x8'% inches, containing 326 pages printed on extra heavy, superior 
quality paper, from large, clear, new type. There are nearly 250 illustrations, made from 
original drawings by the author. The frontispiece is a half-tone engraving of an Indian 
head carved and cast by Mr. Phillips. 


BOUND IN BUCKRAM, Ink and Gold Stamping, . PRICE, $1.50. 


Sent postpaid by JOHN P. BURKHARD, Pub. Field and Stream, 220 Broadway, N. Y. 
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SPORTSMEN’S RESORTS 





Ideal Summer and 
Sportsman’s Resort 


CHERRYSTONE LODGE 
Cherrystone, Va. 


Located on Chesapeake Bay ; finest of bay-bird shooting 
blue fishing ; eizht hours from New York on Penn. R.R 
accommodations for seventy-five feet board walk 
200 feet enclosed porches, boating, bathing and sailing 
large ball room, casino, pool, billiards, shuffle boards 
for the ladies; modern conveniences, best of service at 
moderate rates. Send for pamph.et 
L. M. TAYLOR, JR 
Prop. and Manager 





Che Big Game 
Paradise of America e« « « 


Sportsmen can find no better locality for hunting Elk, 
Deer, Antelope, Mountain Sheep, Bear, ete., than in the 
section of country lying south of Yellowstone Park, near 
Jackson's Lake. Fishing in the Lake is also a great 
pastime 

Our new camp is delightfully situated on Jackson's 
Lake, and includes complete hunting outfits and every 
appointment calculated to make the visit of gentlemen 
sportsmen enjoyable as well as successful 

Correspondence solicited and references cheerfully 
furnished. Address 


JOHN FERY, Morris Mains, N. J 





HUNTING 
PARTIES 
seeking large game in the Mountains or 
the Jackson's Hole country are requested to write 
for terms and references to 
W. L. WINEGAR, Guide 


Egin, Fremont Co., 


Brush, Sedge and Stubble 


By Dwight W. Huntington 


OCKY 








Idaho 





A PICTURE BOOK OF THE SHOOTING FIELDS AND 
FEATHERED GAME OF NORTH AMERICA 


The Sportsman’s Society takes pleasure in present- 
ing this work—confident that it has no competitor in 
the world’s literature. Itis a magnificent art book,a 
large folio containing twenty-five full page pictures in 
color, twenty-five full-page studies of game birds, and 
over three hundred text illustrations. The author has 
spent many years in the preparation of this work, and 
hastraveled from one end of the continent to the other 


with gun, color-box and camera. The work, ina most 





artistic manner, represents America picturesque as 
an artist nimrod saw it in his rambles after feathered 
game. 
For Sale by Subscription Only 
Published in 25 parts, $1.00 per part. Orders may be 
sent to FIELD AND STREAM office 





Paunts itis wooas 


AND 
GAY PLACES FOR SUMMER OUTINGS 


Either or both can be found along 
the lines of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R’y 


in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa and the Dakotas 


Among the many delightful Summer Resorts are 
Delavan, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, Elkhart 
Lake, Marquette, Madison, Kilbourn, Minoc- 
qua, Star Lake, Lakes Okoboji, Spirit Lake, 
Clear Lake, Big Stone, Frontenac, White 
Bear and Lake Minnetonka. 

In the north woods of Wisconsin, in the forests of 
Northern Michigan and Minnesota, and in 
the far stretches of the Dakotas true sports- 
men can fish and hunt to their heart’s content. 


For pamphlet of 
“Summer Tours,” “Fishing and Hunting,” 
apply to nearest ticket agent, or 
address with two cent stamp 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, Gen’! Pass. Agt., 


Old Colony Building, Chicago, 111 
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Comfort, Economy 
ANd Speed to tn 
~<te—_/ ACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 
VIA UNTON PACIFIC 











DAILY FROM CHICAGO & CO. BLUFFS 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED WEEKLY 
LEAVE MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 
EVERY THURSDAY 
LEAVE CHICAGO EVERY THURSDAY 
LEAVE Co BLUFFS AND OMAHA 
EVERY FRIDAY 
a 
Maximum comfort at minimum cost, 
inciple upon which these cars are built 
ted 5 
complete arra ments for your tmp 
il you are v informed on these 
d personally mducted excursions 
tables, or any information, apply to 
‘ Agent, who can sell vou a ticket via 
the Union Pacific, or address 





R. TENBROECK, G. E. A. 
287 Broadway, New York City 
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The Only 
Naphtha Launch 








— a. 











An Amateur’s Pleasure Yacht. A Motor That Runs 
Simple. Reliable. Always Ready 


STEAM YACHTS 
MARINE MACHINERY 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue ... . 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and CHAS. L. SEABURY & CO. 


CONSOLIDATED 


10 Dock Street, Morris Heights, New York City 
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EMPIRE Marine Motors 


The Safest, Lightest, Simplest, 
Most Efficient, Economical and Compact Motor 
Yet Invented 











‘T. BOAT WITIT I Il, P. MOTOR 
No Regulation of the 
Exhaust Under Water 
Electric Ignition Without Batteries 
Automatic Lubrication 
No Moving Parts Exposed 
No Smell, Heat, Fire or Smoke 
No Government Inspection 


C. C. RIOTTE CO., 


Office : 
5s Park Ave 


r Suppl, 
Air Supply 


Vorks 


Newburg N. ¥. City 








“Sportsmen's Floating Camp.” Motor controlied fron 
bow. Valve movement, 12 to 1. 16 to 60 ft. Launcnes 
Twin screws a specialty. 1, 2, 3,5, 7 andi2h p. Noh 
censed engineer or pilot required. Speed and safety guar 
anteed. No dangerous Naphtha or Gasoline used. No 
cisagreeable vibration, Send Ten Cents in Stamps for 
1898 Catalogue. MARINE VAPOR ENGINECO., 
ft. derney «.ve., Jersey City, N.dJ. 


MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Unequalled in Strength Beautiful in Finish 








Send for Circular of Special Indian Model 


B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 





A Steel Pleasure 


FOR ONLY $40.00 


For further particulars c 


Boat 


rrespond with 


W. H. MULLINS, 222 Depot St., Salem, Ohio 














AMERICAN BOAT WORKS 


Builders of Launches, Sailboats, Canoes 


and Pleasure Boats 
-Knock-down Crafts of 
Description 


Our Specialty any 
Iron and Steel Hulls of all Dimensions. 
Built, ¢ per 
cash 


Clinker 


net 


3517-21 S. Second St., 


K. D. Rowboats unning foot 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








500-Mile Tickets 
2 Cents Per Mile 


e New York 


(over 2, 


Good on every mile of th 


Central and its branches 


oco 


miles of railway), make traveling on 


America’s Greatest Railroad” cheaper 
than staying at home. 
A through train every hour. 


Service practically perfect. 


For a copy of * The Railroad and the Diction 
ary send your address to George H. Daniels 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station 


New York 




















ONLY $30.00 FOR A 


STEEL DUCK BOAT 


With Side 
Baskets on 
W. 


222 Depot Street 


Air Chamber and Game 


Deck. 
Write to 


H. MULLINS 
SALEM, OHIO 
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The 





HIGHEST 
GRADE 
WHEEL 


Made 


IS THE 


DAYTON 






Write for catalogue of the 
only Wheel having 


SPHERICAL 
HUBS 


a 


The Davis Sewing Machine Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


LF The World Around... 


THIS FLAG 


AND 

THIS NAME PLATE 
Now Reign 
Supreme 
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~IF 


there is any one thing we like to 
talk about, better than another, 
it’s the Clipper Chainless. The 
letters we get from Chainless 
Clipper riders makes us more en- 
thusiastic thanever. From every- 
where we get letters saying ‘‘It’s 
the best bicycle I ever rode. Can 
climb hills that I couldn’t begin to 
get up before, etc., etc.” If you 
want a wheel with the latest im- 
provements get a bevel gear. If 
you want a bevel gear with all the 
latest ‘‘fads’”’ and made of high 
grade stock, get a Clipper Bevel 
Geared Special, the cost ($75.09) 
is no more than a fine chain wheel 
might sell for. 
CLIPPER PEOPLE 


Grand Rapids, Mich 
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Bicycles may come and go, but 
“NATIONALS” roll on forever 


EACH YEAR THE SAYING BECOMES MORE POPULAR 


‘*A National rider never changes his mount” 


Vake it your business to see our Latest Models 


Send to us for Catalogue, and allow us to direct you to our 
Nearest Agent 


NATIONAL CYCLE MFG. CO. 


BAY CITY, MICH, 


EY EMER SESS SESE SCO Sa 
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The Largest Factories 
The Best Devised Machinery 
The Most Scientific Methods 


> 
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A combination of advantages which produces the 
standard bicycles of the world. 
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le . . 1 Cc 
éh Columbia Chainless, Models 59 and 60, - , : $75 4 Fil 
«+ Columbia Chain, Models 57 and 58, - - 50 4% a 
td y 2 
*%" Hartfords, Patterns 19 and 20, - - . 35% — 
hau ie | anc 
€» Vedettes, Patterns 21 and 22, - - . - $25, 26 1% | trap 
c x % 

cl ENTIRELY NEW MODELS -. = 
ag eo: = 
&p . eT — . Be ; — 
3 We are closing out the limited number remaining of x 4 } snd 
z, 1898 Columbias and Hartfords (the leaders of last x 4 ' The 
< iii meee > . — 2 ‘ Men 
&) season) at greatly reduced prices. Be | wit 
\s x» | The 
+ 4 Juvenile Bicycles, all sizes, $20 to $25. ? : The 
%'r _ S | Chic 
é aa ee) 
© > . 
“<" POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. "¥ ' 

Ss 
“<h Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer, or by mail for one 2-cent stamp "y subs 
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.o0 | Gunsmith’s Manual - - - - - 


Woodcraft, Nes*muk - - - - 
.50 | Shooting on the Wing - - . <5 


Antelope and Deer of America - - 
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ag CUSHION FRAME :| © Fyunter Bicycles = 
(¢ ~ 
® te QO] & tke 
© BICYCLES ® ew oh 
© QO) & A rare combination for ako 
@ MAKE ALL ROADS SMOOTH @| e& the Sportsmen of to-day. uke 
2 OS) om as 
YQ N - @ . 
@ o Jolts ol & Send for bed 
s . » Jolts © ok Art_..._ © tee 
= © . @ 
: No Jars @ | CS Catalogues. 
®) es ~ om ad 
5 No Loss of Power 3 | 2g Gun Salesroom, wb 
° © | §, 310 Broadway, New York. woo 
® Positively the pg — Wheel in 3 ons Bicycle Salesroom, te 
° ere o| ¢ 55th St. and 8th Ave. New York. 
> 9 
s) 7d 2| & Lo 
® © | Se the 
® Send for catalogue containing full information > * t I im . 
2le = 
: 5 7) A ¢g 
? THE GEO. N. PIERCECO. 2| + Unter JIFMS (20. 
° ® | oe a 
5 New VorK BUFFALO Boston < - Fulton, N. y, 7 
50. © DOOYOO OKS) GOO O)\O\O)O\O ONO O KONO VO KONO NO NO : e x " i i i Joefoqo x % t t i i ¥ 
SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
Complete Sportsman, Gasper - - - $2.00 | The Still-Hunter - - - 2.00 
Field, Cover and Trap Shooting - - 2.00 ; Wing and Glass Ball Shooting - - - .50 
Hints and Points for Sportsmen - - 1 50 | The Art of Shooting : - - - 3.00 
Scientific Duck Shooting = - - - - 1.00 | Trap Shooters’ Ready Reckoner - - - 25 
Complete American Trapper - - - 1.00 | Names and Portraits of Birds - - - 2.50 
Canoe and Camp Cookery - - - - ..00 } Wild Fowl Shooting - - - - - 2.50 
Canoe and Boat Building - - - - 2.00 | Hunting in Many Lands - - - - 2.50 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them _~ - - 1.50 | American Big-Game Hunting . - - 2.50 
Trapper’s Guide, Newhouse - - - 1.00 | North American Shore Birds - - : - 2.50 
1 2.00 
The Modern Shotgun - - - - - 1.00 Practical Taxidermy - . - 1.50 
The Gun and Its Development - - 4.00 | Fetch and Carry - - - . - 1.00 
Camp Life in the Woods - - - - 1.00 | Modern Training - - - ~ 2.00 
The Breechloader and How to Use It - 1.00 | Training vs. Breaking - - - 1.00 
Men I Have Fished With, Fred Mather - - 2.00 | Crooked Trails, Theodore Roosev elt - : 2.00 
With Fly Rod and Camera - - - 5.00 | Remington’s Frontier Sketc..es —- - 2.00 
The Camp-fires of the Evergis ades - - - 5.00 | The Story of America, Hezekiah Butterworth 1.50 
The Fox Terrier - . 2.00 | Conquering the Wik jerness - - - 1,00 
Chic and I. (Practical Dog Tre ining). Paper 1.00 | Deeds of Daring - - . - . 1.00 
¥i Cloth 1.50 | Forest and Jungle - - - - - 1,00 
en eee 
The Amateur Trainer. Paper, 1.00 Cloth 1.50 | Spain in History - . - - 1.50 





(#™ Any of above books will also be sent as premiums for new subscribers, allowing soc. for each new 
subscriber. For example : a dollar book will be given for two new subscribers, and so on in same proportion. 


Address JOHN P. BURKHARD, Publisher Field and Stream, New York 








THIS FAMOUS PICTURE FREE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
It may well be said no one shooting picture has reached such world-wide popularity as C. A. Zimmerman's 
TIGHT SHELI of which the above cut is a reproduction Up to the time the plates were accidentally destroyed 


by fire, Mr. Zimmerman received from Scribner's over $3,500 for royalties alone on this picture The copyright is 
now controlled exclusively by FIELD AND STREAM, and thousands have availed themselves of the opportunity to 
get the picture free by subscribing to this magazine The present picture is greatly improved over the original 
and could not be purchased in the usual way for less than $ It is made for FIELD AND STREAM by the high 


class art publishers, The Tahber-Prang Co., of Boston, Springfie Idand New York See particulars of this and other 
rare picture offers on page 
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LEARN TO STUFF BIRDS! LEARN TAXIDERMY! 
LEARN TO-DAY! 


Because success is guaranteed from the start! Because the work 
is pleasant as well as profitable. A collection of birds is both beautiful 
and valuable. Birds, animals, fish, reptiles, etc., may be preserved 
with little trouble, as records of the day’s chase. 


Boys, girls, men and women can do nice work from the start, and can become expert in one 
week. Mounted birds find a ready sale ; besides you can make money teaching your friends. Every 
school should have a collection of native birds and animals 

TAXIDER is a compound of wonderful embalming power. It is not necessary to skin birds or 
animals when using Taxider. Birds when mounted with Taxider become as hard as stone, and will 
last a thousand vears undisturbed by moth or time No tools required except those that everyone 
has. One box Taxider is enough to mount 36 birds the size of a quail, with full instructions for 
mounting everything. Also instructions for tanning skins for rugs, ete. Price $1.00. 


foe —___ SEE WHAT ONE MAN SAYS cece. 





TACOMA, Wash., Aug. 9, I8o8.— MR. F. L. ACKLEY I received the box of Taxider some 
ago. Lt works fine. I have just finished mounting a bear tiful swan. I have already a nice l 
tian of birds, and a class of seven boys tis really wonde: ul how it works. The very first bird I 
mounted was a success. Please find enclosed money order for one dozen boxes. Please rush, as 
Iam in quite a hurry. Thanking you for past favors 
I remain truly yours, J. H. FLANDERS, Tacoma, Wash 


I have letters like this from hundreds of people, and all are hav- 
ing success. Send for a box to-day. You can learn in one hour, 
Remember, success is guaranteed from the start. Liberal discounts 
to agents. Taxider is manufactured by 


F. L. ACKLEY, Sioux City, la., U. S. A. 
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“tron Sides” 


Will not leak from shrinkage. 
Light, strong and practically 


HUNTING 
CANOE 


everlasting. In one piece or in 
two sections to fold for handy transportation. The ideas of ten different duck hunters embodied in 
one canoe. All the good points of ten different boats, one of which, shape, is the birch bark canoe. 
Length 12 to 15 feet; weight 50 to 75 Ibs.; price $20 to $50. 





COTS 


sons, 3,000 Ibs. Double 


it has no equal. 


Lock Box 450 
Geneseo, III. 





We make also this excellent 
family cot. Capacity four per- 
deck. 
Folds in small space, For family 
outings, or parties of three or more, 


For further particulars address 


Outing Specialty Co. 
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“The Best is 


for any possible fishing need. 


SVSSSSESESSSSSSSOSOS 


Ask for Cat. No. 3 


None Too Good.” 


The “BRISTOL” possesses every requisite for successful 
fishing — strength, resiliency, lightness, symmetry — and being 
made in as many as J8 different styles, selection can be made 


A magnificent Catalogue — free of cost — will be mailed 
you on application to the makers — 
The Horton Manufacturing Co. 
BRISTOL, CONN., U.S. A. 
SVOESSESVISSSSSSSSsSssssssssssseseseseseseseseses 


And when the “ best” is 
also the cheapest, there can 
be no excuse for not buying 
the up-to-date BRISTOL 
Steel FISHING ROD. 
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YOU WILL 
NOT — 


return empty handed if you make 
a FISHING TRIP up Platte 
Canon. This particular branch 
of the Platte River has been 
known for years as ‘‘ The Fisher 
man’s Paradise.’ The canon is 
fifty miles long and affords splen- 
did fishing from one end to the 
If you are interested in 





RIRTS 
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Oy 
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other. 
this splendid sport, enclose 2c. 
stamp for « Trouting in Colorado 
Waters ”’ to 
T. E. FISHER 
General Passenger Agent 
‘‘ THE COLORADO ROAD” @ 


717B Cooper Building 
Denver, Colo. Me 
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Kither used asa spinning troll or suspended from the 
centre. All angle s want it. Price for a 3-inch decorated 
rubber bait, prepaid to any address, 60 cents, or two for 
$1.00. Reference, Cook & Hagerman, Sporting Goods 
Dealers. Address M. W. VOTAW. P. O. Box 97, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky 
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? Attachment Sd 
¥ $1.00 for Perpetual Guaranteed ? 
¥ insurance Against Knots and --~ ? 
© Tangles in Your Line. b 
3 A JEWEL FOREXPERTS— (¢ > 

A BOON TO AMATEURS. | ? 
? Makes every cast pertect J) (> e 
@ — keeps line dry and taut v - 2 
@Can jlay your bait the “o) ANY 2 
@ instant it strikes water \S € 
, » makes an even laid spool ~ & 

saves time, temper and 
@ wait. Casts a water proof ts 
® line as easy as braided silk. No incumbrance or in. @ 
@ terterence—Instantly put on or Removed. e 
os r nd for ’ rther opeeare ip te and pe Woxpaiaien *e 
» 4 agit ker Giuapcie daga Boainp. Weonem ? 
cd scnsuRigmedin Me cite Wacherns Meike oon 2 
> Business Houses or publisbers of this periodical 2 
TAMMET & MAYER, WAUKECAN, ILLS. @ 
“www wTwrrTrtrTrT? 














The “Bradley” Fly 


Tied on “Pennell Limerick Turndown loop Eve 
Hook.’’ ‘The best in America or Europe. The 
best for all seasons and the only one for late fish- 
ing for large trout, rainbow or ounaniche. War- 
ranted stock and work. Price, 25 cents each 
Address H. M. BRADLEY, 
Romeo, Mich 








The finest muscalonge 
fishing and deer hunt- 
ing in Northern Wiscon- 


& 
Glorious 
| sin, can be found along 
| the Wisconsin Central 
eSports | Lines. You can easily 
reach them by fast trains 


leaving Chicago daily for 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Ashland and Duluth. For 
detailed information address, C. O. Gwatkin, G. E. A., 
261 Broadway, New York, or Jas. C, Pond, Gen’l 
Pass. Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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RODS_u» Q 
' e 
sei S$ 
H. L. Leonard’s are used by all desiring Trou dC ( : : 
the highest class Rod made. $30 each ‘ 
> 
MILLS’ STANDARD comes next, and is positively ee ; 
the best rod mz oe afterthe Leonard. _—— > 
Fly Rods, 9 ft., 5 02.: 9% ft., 5% 07.; 10 ft., 6% to 7 oz: | RODS. THe Best OF ALL ; 
Bait Rods, 644, 7's, 8 Sig 9 feet 4 > 
$15 each, with ‘cork grasp $16 each I BETHABARA—German Silver Mount : 
ECLIPSE RODS are best fora medium priced rod | aa 8% at. 44 oz., Celluloid Butt, a 4 ~ , 
Fly, 9, 9%, 10 feet, 1. _ ... ickel-plate« ountings, 6to 8 oz., 7.50 
Batt. 8, 814, 9 anise hs 50 each Other wood, well made, as low as 1.00 : 
SPECIAL, PARAGON FLY, 8% ft., 4 02., $4 each icconnas Sita eae tends : 
SPECIAL EXCELSIOR FLY, 9 feet, $2.25 each REELS ber Sliding Click, Flush ‘ 
All above are Split Bamboo Rods, and have Handle, - 5.00 § 
extra tips. Other Reels, all prices down to -75 : 
LINES The finest, Enameled, Wat 7 
| INES erproof, Hard Braided . 
——, Silk, Guaranteed to stand wear and $ 
wa P tear for 5 years, per 25 yards, 1.50 $ 
Mills Imperial Waterproof are the best Finest Quality, Hard Braid, Oil Silk $ 
Fly Casting lines made 5 yards : 40 2 
’ te. Mies T° ; . . 
Size E, Double ‘Tapered, 30 yds., $2.40: 40 yds $3 We tie all our Flies, Trout size, per doz 1.00 : 
size F ouble Tapered, 30 vds., $2.10; 40 yds., $2.So0 
ccoeatndy heaps qguniginye. tr machete pemate riba sen SHIPLEY’S DICTIONARY OF FLIES 
LEVEL, in 25, 33, 50and too yard lengths, size E, 6! 4 
Stec.: G, 5c. per yard is what you need, both for the name and ; 
OUR ACME ENAMELED WATERPROOF LINES description of your flies. Postpaid -50 ‘ 
in 25, so or 100 yard lengths; E, 75¢.; F, 65¢.; G. 55¢ 
per vards CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION 2 
WILLIAM MILLS & SON MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY ‘ 
21 Park Row, New York ile © SEs Ss E > 
Register your and your angling friends names for 432 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 
our Special Circulars | 
Libb hhh tht iii itt iti itt titi The 
FISHING REEL —— 
. . 40 vards, nickel - $1.50 
Free-Running and 60 yards, nickel 75 
Automatic 60 yards, black 0o 
So yards, nickel - ?.00 
Instantly WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE 
atenchangoabie A. F. MEISSELBACH & BRO 
Free Running —A 
kind ol cast oe te 24 Prospect Street Newark, N. J. 
made with it 
Automatiec—-Winds the TO ALL 


line automatically by 
the action of a spring 
controlled by the little 
finger of the hand 
holding the rod 


‘* The Little Finger’’ Still ‘‘ Does It”’ 
Impossible fora fish to get slack line with 
this Reel, no matter what his maneuvers 
may be 
The Wonder and Delight of all Anglers 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. GO. 
Rochester, N. Y.; U. S. A. 





Send for Catalogue Dept. R 





ANGLERS 


FREE 


Illustrated Catalogue of Highest Class Fishing 


Tackle, containing full Range of Salmon and 
Trout Flies, Guts, Leaders, Artificial Baits, etc 
for the above before placing your orders else 
where. The greatest satisfaction given to all 


who use my goods, address 


w. J. CUMMINS 
North of Eng‘and Werks 
Bishop Auckland, England 


Only 
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THe W™. R. BuRkHARD Co. 


GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS 





ESTABLISHED 1855 


319 ROBERT 


wie 


ST. PAUL, MINN 


Special attention paid to orders for HAND LOADED SHELLS 


Send for our CATALOGUE if 


you do not have it * * & 


As your dealer for NEW FORMULA TRAP POWDER 





AN UNPARALLELED 
OFFER! | 


We will give Fietp AND STREAM and 
WESTERN Sports for $2,50, which is the 
regular subscription price of ‘Western 
Sports alone. 
until February 18th, 
Sports” 
sports in the West, handsomely illus- 
trated, and devoted to Gun and Rod, 
Cycling, Baseball, Football, and all other 
outdoor sports. 


Published weekly at 624 \\arket St., San Francisco. 
Sample Copies an application. 


1899. ‘‘ Western 





23d ANNUAL 


DOG SHOW 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB 


This Show was held in the Madison Square Garden 
New York City, on February 22, 22, 23 and 24, 1X99 

The official publication of this Show is a handsome 
book of about one hundred and —_ pages, 6!,x 10 
inches. The cover is an eaquiette lesign by a famous 
artist, printed in three colors from half-tone poor 
There are thirty-five pages Of fine illustrations of typical 
dogs of best known breeds, with articles on their chief 
characteristics and scales of points for judging 

About ninety-six ges contain names of the dogs 
entered, with their pedigree and list of prize winnings 
and owners’ names and addresses 

A “marked " edition of the book is published. which 
gives the names of the PRIZE WINNERS in all 
CLASSES. This is i standard book of reference for the 
dog of 1899, and will be sent to any address on receipt 
of socents. Address 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
19 and 21 West 3Jst Street, New York City 








“AMONG THE OZARKS” | 


The Land of Big Red Apples, is an attractive and 
interesting book, handsomely illustrated with views 
of South Missouri. It pertains to fruit raising in that 
GREAT FRUIT BELT OF AMERICA. the southern 
slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value not 
only to fruit growers, but to every farmer and home 
seeker looking for a farm and a home. Mailed free. 
Address J. E. YOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo 


This offer will hold good | 


is an absolute authority on | 


THE SOUTHERN SPORTSMAN 


A new Illustrated Monthly Magazine devoted 
to Shooting, Fishing and kindred 
Sports in the South. 


ROBT. H. WILCOX, Publisher 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


2rice One Dollar a Year, and together with 
‘¢ Field and Stream,”’ $1.50. 





Ss 
FASTEST. 
be HANDIEST. 
BEST FOR CORRESPONDENCE 4 
fa AND MANIFOLDING. 


316 BROADWAY. 





- NEW YORK. 
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« PLEASING GIFT ” 


your friends—bachelor, benedict or young lady—who never cast a fly or tramped 
the woods with a gun, “Field and Stream,’’ America’s Magazine for Sportsmen, 
is just the thing, and may convert them to the pastime of pastimes—sport by 
field and stream. Your last season’s guide will also appreciate it. 


END One Dollar and we will send the magazine for a year with a presentation card like form 
below—filled out. Also, a choice of the following pictures or sets, all of which are of peculiar 
interest to sportsmen, and possess high artistic merit. (Designate by numbers.) 


{ CAUGHT ON THE FLY. (Small Mouth Black Bass 
- , THE LAST LEAP. 
(PORTRAIT OF IZAAK WALTON. (See January, 1899, number 


2. THREE STUDIES OF PUPPY LIFE. 
(FOUR STUDIES OF FRONTIER LIFE. By C. M. Russell, the Cowboy Artist. 


3. SUBJECTS A Skin Hunter's Camp 3. Lewis and Clarke Meeting the Mandanus 
( . ° . Before the White Man Came 4. Battle Between Crows and Blackfeet 


j 


4. THE TIGHT SHELL. By C. A. Zimmerman. 


Above Pictures are Free to all New Subscribers 
also old subscribers who renew, and to anyone who sends us a new paid subscriber. 
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JOHN P. BURKHARD, 220 Broadway, New York. 
Enclosed find ($ ) for which send FIELD AND STREAM for one year, including 
Presentation Card and Picture Offer No. as per above, to the addresses below given 
Yours respectfully, 


ADDRESSES : 


Orders preferred. If more convenient, stamps or currency are acceptable. 
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CUBAN TRUST AND INVESTMENT CO. 


LORD'S COURT 
40 EXCHANGE PLACE 


New York 


DEALERS IN 


CUBAN LANDS AND INVESTMENTS 


Have for sale the stock of the 


Cuban Development Company 


ALSO ACTS AS FISCAL AND TRANSFER AGENTS FOR 


CUBAN DEVELOPMENT CO. 
Our Facilities in Cuba are Unequalled 


Vice-Consul Hyatt’s pamphlet on Cuba, and other inter- 
esting printed matter concerning the recources of Cuba, sent 


on application. Correspondence invited. 














SeretS 
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THE NEW ‘FIELD AND STREAM” 


Sportsman's 
Cabinet 


A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING FROM THE RIFLE 
TO THE FISH-HOOK 


Why not keep your guns and fishing tackle in a first-class 
Sportsman’s Cabinet, where they are always neat, clean 
and handy, as well as ornamental? These new cabinets are 
a fine piece of furniture. They will last a lifetime and can 
be handea down to the next generation. Almost any 
sportsman can afford to invest in one of these cabinets at 
the low price. When you have a little time to take a jaunt 
you simply unlock the glass door and take out what you 
want, without trying your patience hunting from cellar to 
garret for various articles you cannot find, and finally are 
compelled to go shopping to replenish. 




















Size—82 inches high, 37 inches wide, 16% inches d-ep 
Quartered oak front, polished finish, claw feet, rifle-twist 
moulding, double-thick glass doors, writing and \ ading 
table, large enough for eight guns 


PRICE $30. NO DEVIATION 


Well crated for shipment toall parts of the country 
JOHN P. BURKHARD, 
Pub. Field and Stream, 220 Broadway, New York 


Address 


DOUBLE THE VALUE OF 
YOUR DESK 


IT IS 


Cheap, 
Sensible, 
Economical, 
Clean, 

and the very 
best 
inkstand on 
the market 





ONLY $2.00 


It leaves the entire surface of the desk free and clear 


No nails or screws; fastens on the pigeon hole, out of 
the way, by two spring clips 

Easiest and most natural position 

Large bottles—ink does not evaporate nor hecome thick 

Has convenient pen-rack 

Pen don't get overloaded and soil your papers 

It isa very handsome ornament made in polished nickel 


It costs less than the poorer kinds 


SEND FOR ONE TO-DAY 


The Suspended Inkwell Co. 
P. O. Box 1147 BOSTON, MASS. 















Especially Adapted 
to the 
Healthful Enjoyment of 
Outdoor Life. 
Light wool combination suits, 
Taffeta and Flannel shirts, 
Stockings, Abdominal band 
ages, Plaid Capes, Shawls. 
Blankets, Sleeping Bags, etc. 
Write for 


civing name of o 
your city. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
ir agents in 













DR. JAEGER'S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM Co.| 
7 NEW YORK * < 


co : 16 W. 23% ST 
oa BRANCHES 
“§ 166 BROADWAY. eS 
{5 
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[he Duty of Rendering Home 
Attractive Made Fasy 


BY THE 


IMPROVED 


ramp oO Plone 


“The best thing of the kind I know of to entertain one's 
Jamily and fritends.’—Honr. Cuauncey M. Depew. 


MONG the Fie_p AnD STREAM readers there must be many parents with 
whom it is, or ought to be, a constant study how to make home at- 
tractive, especially to the young people. 

To find in one instrument of music all the merits of every other, besides 
those which no other possesses, including the marvelous power of accurately 
and naturally reproducing speech, is indeed a wonder that never grows old. 
The Ram's Horn is right when it calls it “the yreatest contribution made 
by se ge to the entertainment of the world.” 

Its character changes with every selection. It is a cornet, a banjo, a 
xylophone, an orchestra, a full band, a quartette, a chorus, or a single voice- 
makes stump speeches, delivers grand orations—is humorous, pathetic o1 
devotional—all according to the record. 

‘These records, of which there are many thousands, are on flat indestruct- 
ible discs. They are made exclusively by experts from actual and genuine 
performances. given for the purpose by the most celebrated instrumentalists, 
bands, singers, actors and orators of the world. All but a few of the early 
records are signed by their makers. 

The point which is most difficult to make understood by those who have 
never heard them is that they are not imitations at all, Reproductions—the 
real thing—natural as life itself—and necessarily so from the scientific fact 
that they are the result of an exact repetition of sound waves vibrated by 
the originals 


SOME PLACES WHERE THE GRAM-O-PHONE MAY BE SEEN. 











ny, N vett & Sons Montreal, Canada, H A. Nelson Savannah, Ga., | udden & Bates. 
saltimore. H. Ret ise hs andt Sons. & dons Co. St. Louis, Mo., D. K. Myers. 
Boston, Mass (178 Tremont St.), Minneapolis, W. J. Dyer & Bro. Scranton, Pa., Perry Bros. 
Nationel Gramophone Co. Milwaukee, Wis., J. Flannet San Fr ancisco, Cal., Sherman 
Cleveland, Ohio, Collister & Sayle. New Orleans, La.. Julius Hart Clay & Co. 
Columbus, Ohio, George M. Koch. Norfolk, Va., Wallace Bros. Syracuse, N. Y., Thies Bros. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Albert Krell rr phia, Pa. (103 Chestnut St. John, N B, Canada, W. H 
Charleston S.C .H. Siegling. Bla-ius & Sons Thorne & Co, 
(hicago, Ills.. Spaulding & Co. Phil adelph a. Pa. (S09 Filbert St), Toronto, Canada, A. & S. Nord- 
Jewelers Harbach & Co. heimer. 
Detroit, Mich. (2:9 Woodward Pittsburg, Pa., S. Hamilton Toledo, Ohio, Whitney & Currier 
Ave ), Grinnell Bros. Richmond, Va... Hume-\ r Co. Co. 
Grand Rapids. |. A. |]. Friedrich. Rochester, N. Y., Scrantom, Wet- Troy, N. Y., Cluett & Sons. 
Indianapolis, Wulschner & Son. more & Co, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Perry Bros. 
Kansas City, Mo,, Schmelzer Springtield, Mass., M,. P. ¢ wav. Washineton, D. C., F. G. Smith 
Arms Co Salt Lake City, D. O. Calder’s Sx & Co. 
ouisville, |. W. Reccius & Bro St. Paul, Minn., W. J. Dver& Bro. 
AGENTS IN ALMOST EVERY CITY THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 
a a lea people wh By special arrang — any - 
. ’ ian tighter = - whose name 1s on 1e subscription 
have mede records exclusive- SPECIAL OFFER TO hooks ot FIELD AND STREAM cat 
Ay for the Gram-o phone obtain it AT ONCE, on the inmsatl 
Joe Jemerson — SUBSCRIBERS TQ ment plan—s; down and $3 pei 
Mase — 1 5 month for five mouths. Money re 
» EEO ! > funded, less express charges, is in 
- ot so Paty cca 5 FIELD AND STREAM strument is not satisfactory and is 
Jessie Bartlett Davis returned immediately 
Ada Rehan 
Mme —-= k For further information, printed matter, etc., address 


Kobert Ingersoll NATIONAL GRAM-O-PHONE CO. 
Marshall P. Wilde: 874 Broadway, New York 
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Unparalleled 30-Day Offer to Field and Stream Readers $ 


PIPPI | A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to pr« pare 


A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire range 
= of human knowledge 
LIBRARY FOR $30. 


A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the standard 
mIIIIITITITITI IT IIT itiiiiiiiitiiit tii iii itt tit ti iii t 

















of all English-speaking countries of the w 


A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before 
you complete knowledge of every subject 


$ 
: 
:EncyclopeediaBritannica: ; =." 


Seeeeeeassesece 


Pt) 


DE VLDEDE000000 000000000808 88 888888888888 888888 888888 


c€eeee 


30 Days Only 
IN (30) THIRTY SUPERB SINGLE VOLUMES--30 DAY OFFER. “S, 5233333833 


¥32333 


ENP Di EN 
BRITANNICA 


ea 
a ta 
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INDEX 
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feteses SSCCSSSSSS SFE EHSSeeeeseeeeeeeeee Sseeteceaeeee Seccccccecccsececsccecacs 
= Entire Set Delivered on 42° = Regular Price of 5 

: Payment of Only se: This Superb Set, 5 oo: . 
: Balance paya ee te + agate h yameneed : Offered ters 30 Days at #30 Cash, or : 
s ’ of #2 . *: nM™M hly P nts. : 





. . 
Binding fhe volumes are handsome iy and ipa ably bound in genuine silk-cloth bind- 
ing. double hinged, with flexible back, on good quality paper. A special large discount 
will also be given on the more expensive binding. 


THIS NEW EDITION of the popular Allen Re- pages; in a few years they possess a fund of knowledge 
print of this famous work is supplied witha worth many times the price of the work 





it 
: 
J 





in addition t» our exhaustive American Supplement. This ORDER NOW and take advantace of this splendid 
appendix volume takes every important title in the work chance to secure this unrivaled fund of uaiversal knowledge 
$ and gives all the knowledce that is new or recent concern 


¢ NEW COMPLETE APPENDIX VOLUME Sau Una inten ole 


ing it. bringing information down te date. It contains Signa this application or write for fuller particulars. 
also 52 New Maps, incluaing the new Government Map 














of Klondike. Hawaii, Cuba. Thus, with our sappiemental 

volumes, the Britannica becomes the latest as well as the HENRY G. ALLEN & C., 150 Fifth Ave., * ww York, 

Grenen Gentlemen: I desire to take advantage of your spe 
ABSMé TELY COMPLETE.—Thi- edition will con- cial offer on the Encyclopedia Britannica to FIELD AND 

tain every one of the 8,000 illustrations, 700 maps and | STREAM readers and inclose $1.00 as initial payment 

25,000 articles found in the original, and. while at less Send full particulars, and if found satisfactory I will 

than one-'hird the price, it will be essentially equal to the order the set, paying for it in monthly installments of 

original edition $2.00; otherwise the money to be returned to me, 
Consider the advantage of a family which has 

these volumes over one which has prot or which has a 

cheap three or four-volume, unreliable, so-called encyclope- 

dia. When information is wanted by parents or children 

here it is close at hand, and above all it is reliable. The 

members of the family become accustomed to refer to its 











: HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 
VV VSS VEGI VSESVVVsesesesessessesst 
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CARBUTT'S 


Dry Plates 
Celluloid Films 


XXV1 





There ts no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak 








f CUT SIZES 
Half the charm of a photo- . : 
— outing is lost if one carries and Photo Specialties 
along several pounds of glass - 
plates and holders and has every Th. Pinrsines “ih ) ane 
moment filled with anxiety for ; / HUNTERS 
their safety. Send 10 cents For a sample package of 


Kodak S . Carbutt’s Metol-Hydro 


Developing Powder 


use non-breakable film cartridges Especially intended for Snap Shot exposures 
i ; Equally good for time exposures ¢ »lates o 
which weigh ounces where plates Films, T Famepnre her bo ro Vivi ot Seale 

weigh pounds. Paper. Put up in vials, in two sizes 
Six smé all size, 25 cents; six large size, 50 cents 

KODAKS $5.00 to $35.00. Mailed, p ay raid, on rec ceipt fp rice 

Send for Circulars and Price List 
Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. ovens 4 JOHN CARBUTT 
> lat : : 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. Film Works Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa 


Mention FIELD AND STREAM 


Rochester, N. Y. 


THE VITAL POINTS. Sesser" 


In selecting a Camera, are: 








COMPACTNESS 
DURABILITY 
LIGHTNESS 


Our Baby Wizard 


We believe embodies these requisites 











to a greater degree than any other. . 


THE “BOSS DANDY” 


IS A KING AMONG CHEAP CAMERAS Price $5.00 


Makes a perfect picture 4x5 inches. Handsomely covered with Black Grain Leather, fitted with our Rapid 
Achromatic Lens, Improved Safety Shutter, two Tripod Plates and two square Finders. + 


Our handsome new Catalogue fully describes these and many other Cameras. Send 2 cent stamp for Catalogue. 


MANHATTAN a CO. of N. Y. 


Works and Executive Offices ~ 7 CRESSKILL, N. J. 
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the Lens’ 


O CAMERA produces satisfactory results 

unless it is equipped with a good lens. 
Our lenses have a world-wide reputation. 

“ Our Trade-Mark on a camera means 
‘* The Best.” 

“| We especially recommend our outfits 
containing the Turner-Reich Lens. 


PRICES LOW QUALITY HIGH 





. ners covenant FREE 
Gundlach Optical Co. 
761 So. Clinton Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
HOLOLAAOCONOHLONONLONHO000 





Crystal Maple Sugar 


From Adirondack Virgin Forest 
Pur 


¢ Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup, unexcelled in 


Flavor and Freshness 


SUPPLY LIMITED 


Write for prices and order blank, season of 1899 


Quality, 


Address 


HORSE SHOE FORESTRY CO. 
Horse Shoe, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 


Genuine 
IMioosebide 


Moccasins 


METZ & SCHLOERB 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Hand made Moccasins and 
Pacs of every description, and 
Web Snow Shoes nearer on } e 
Goods sent to any address in the U. S. on receipt of price. 
Send for illustrated circular and price list. 


Orders booked as received 








adapted for the . 
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ONVENIENCE 
COMFORT an 
pein 


COME WITH THE 


PATENT 
[AST ENERS | 


Applied to 


Bachelor's Buttons 
Pencil Holders 
Eye-Glaas Holders 
Collar Holders 
Sample of any of the above 
sent postpaid for 10 cents. 
Hoxe Supporters 
2) Culf Holders 
|) Drawers Supporters 
) Skirt Supporters 
Pair of any of these for 20 
cents, postpaid 
|) Key Chains 
Sample sent for 25 cents 
| Nothing about them to break 
or get out of order. Hold with 
bull dog tenacity, but 
S| don’t tear the fabric. 
FRE#&—Handsomely 
Illustrated booklet sent 
on request. 


Americ = Bing Co. 
WwW etecbury, 'c ‘onn. 














Take It 
with You 


Yachting 
Touring 
Racing 
Hunting 
Cycling 
sx Games :3 War 


| | Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 


FIELD 
GLASSES 


INCOMPARABLY SUPERIOR IN POWER, 
RANGE, AND FIELD, AND IN THE BRIL- 
LIANCY, SHARPNESS, AND STEREO- 
SCOPIC SOLIDITY OF THE IMAGE. + + 


Lighter, More Smee, Greater Durability, 
Finest Workmanship, Elite Finish. 


Tilustrated Booklet Post Free. Sold by All Dealers. 


SMALLER BY TWO-THIRDS THAN ORDINARY 


BiMOCULARS, 


Sole Manufacturers Under American Patents, 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


NEW YORK. cHTOAGa 

















TO ADVERTISERS: 


A few advertisers have discovered the fact and 
we wish here to impress it on others, that if you 
have anything to place before the best class of busy 
people in professional and mercantile life, when 
their mind is in a pleasant and receptive state, 
FIELD AND STREAM, with its absorbing individuality and 
artistic excellence has few equals for the purpose. 

It covers a form of recreation to which its de- 
votees are more strongly and lastingly attached than 
perhaps any other, and which permits of exception- 
ally interesting treatment. 

While largely a subscription magazine it enjoys 
a rapidly expanding news-stand sale. Its circula- 
tion is general throughout the United States and 
Canada. It has through merit established itself as 
“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen. ” 

Space in its attractive pages has a permanent 
value. It is read by many people besides the sub- 
scriber. Containing no news or copied matter, each 
number is a book of entertainment as inviting a year 
after as when it first appears. 

The paper and ink used in its advertising pages 
permit of greater artistic effect than that used in 
other magazines of equal circulation. 

Among the multitude of periodicals of all classes, 
it may safely be said that FIELD AND STREAM’S pres- 
ent schedule of rates offer a ratio of advertising 
value greater than the best of them, the standard 
magazines included. 

Yours truly, 
THE PUBLISHER, 
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The Down-to-Date Ammunition 
That Makes Records 


~ * * 


SWEEPING VICTORIES WITH 


Peters 
Cartridges 


ALL USED PETERS CARTRIDGES 


Peters Cartridges Loaded with King’ 


g’s Semi-Smokeless 


Powder means the Highest Development of Modern Metallic Ammunitics 


sampenengien SHELL 


THE PETERS rian as Cincinnati, O. 


New York Branch, 80 Cham Stre 
For Sale by A. L. Peters, General Agent, St. Paul; Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & C 
Paces nd jobbe everywhere 
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America’s Magazine for SPORTSMEN 
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Depend on 


DU PONT 
SMOKELESS 


For Entire Satisfaction 


Send for Circular 


E. |. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
Wilmington, Del. 


&@& HAZARD —_ 


Blue Ribbon smokeless 


WON HIGHEST AVERAGE 


Sportsman’s Sadtion 


Trapshooting Tournament 
MARCH 2-55 


I. A. R. ELLIOTT, scored 94 per cent. 


Tyrververrerytreereretiyrryreeeeriyreyrty 


664 


SHOOT BLUE RIBBON 
SMOKELESS POWDER AND WIN 


The Hazard Powder Co. 


Write for Booklet 44-46 Cedar Street, New York City 
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Presse oF F. WARDEN HOUTEN, 247-249 PEARL STREET. NW Y¥ 
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